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For the Companion. 


THE LOST LETTER. 


bore an excellent reputation, and would not have 
been suspected in any event. 

If the theft had been committed in that office, 
the boy must have been the guilty person, and it 


For several years I have been employed as a | seemed much more likely that it should have 


post-office inspector. During the autumn of 1886 


been committed there, since no one elsewhere 


I was dispatched by the head of the division, to| would have reason to suspect that any letter in 


which I belong, to a town which we will call Berne, 
to investigate a loss which had occurred there. 
The case as reported was substantially as follows : 
Mr. James Appleton, a merchant of Berne, had 
a son who was attending school at Springfield. To 
this young man his father was in the habit of 
sending money, every week or two, for school and 
other expenses. He usually sent twenty-five dol- 
lars at a time, and it was his custom to send a 
money-order, although it would have been quite 
as convenient for the boy to get a check cashed. 
On the evening of October 
20th, Mr. Appleton came into the 


| the mail contained money. Even Mr. Smith was 


obliged to confess that while he liked the boy 
greatly, and had had great confidence in him, 


| circumstances strongly indicated his guilt. 


As for myself, I had no doubt whatever on the 


subject, and expected to be able to prove his dis- | 


honesty. I set at work at once upon the theory 
that he had stolen the letter, and laid my plans to 
force him to confess it. 

Waiting until the boy had gone to dinner, that 


, he might have no suspicion of what was being 





| Harry, who, quite unaware that he was being 
watched, performed some small duties about the 
office, and then sat down to read until the stage 
came. Promptly at ten o’clock the stage arrived. 
The mails were soon arranged, locked up, and 
dispatched to the train. Then the boy put out the 
lights in the outer office, closed doors and shutters, 
and came back to the inner room. 

Now, if ever, was the time for me to expect 
developments, and, not at aJl to my surprise, they 
came, though of a rather perplexing nature. 

Stepping up to the ca f boxes, several hun- 
dred in number, Boyd commenced taking out the 
letters from all of them. I could see that occa- 
sionally he separated a letter from the rest, and 
seemed to mark it in some way with a pencil. 

When he had taken the letters from all ihe 
,; boxes, he put them on a table and shufled them 





post-office late, with a letter in 
which he intended to enclose a 
remittance. He was very par- 
ticular that the letter should go 
by that night’s mail, so as to be 
in Springfield early the next 
morning. The hour at which 
he arrived at the office was so 
late, however, that the money- 
order department was closed. 
The postmaster and assistant 
had gone home, and no one was 
in the office except a boy of fif- 
teen, in whose charge it was left 
each night after nine o’clock to 
wait for a late mail. 

After a moment's hesitation, 
Mr. Appleton decided to risk 
sending the money in bills in 
the letter, since he wished it to 
go that night. This he did, but 
he enclosed only fifteen dollars. 
Saying nothing more to the post- 
office clerk, he dropped the letter 
in the box and went home. 

This letter was never received 
by young Appleton. Two or 
three weeks later, complaint 
having been made to the depart- 
ment, the case was put into my 
hands for investigation. 

As is usually my way in such 
cases, I went to Berne unan- 
nounced, arid spent one day 
quietly looking the ground over 
before I made myself known. 
In such a case as this, the 
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amount of trouble put forth is 

often quite out of proportion to 

the amount of the loss, but the main point is to 
discover the thief, and thus prevent further depre- 
dations. 

I soon found that the postmaster, Smith by 
name, was quite above suspicion. He was a 
wealthy man, a merchant and bank director, who 
gave only a part of his time to the management 
of the office. The next day, therefore, I called 
upon him, made myself known, and found him 
very willing to converse with me about the matter, 
and anxious to afford me every aid in his power. 
It had been through him, in fact, that Mr. Apple- 
ton’s complaint had been transmitted to the de- 
partment. 

I learned from him that as yet no one in Berne 


knew of the loss except Mr. Appleton and him- | 


self. Mr. Appleton was firmly convinced that the 
boy who had charge of the office at night was the 
guilty party. 

Suspicion certainly did point strongly toward 
him. He had known that Mr. Appleton was in 
the habit of sending money-orders to his son; he 
knew that the gentleman particularly wished to 
send one on the night in question, and did not. 
What more natural, then, that, when in making 


up the mail that night, he should have found Mr. | 


Appleton’s letter, distinguishable by the business 
card in the corner of the envelope, and that he 
should have suspected, nay, should have felt cer- 
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HARRY BEFORE 


| done, I made a careful examination of the place, 
under the guidance of the postmaster. 

The post-office was in the same building with 
Mr. Smith’s store, but quite separate from it, ex- 
cept that a small room behind the office opened 
| into the rear of the store, the part which was used 
for storing heavy and bulky goods. Harry Boyd 
| worked in the store a part of the time with the 
| other clerks, but was the only one of them who 
| had access to the office. After the store was closed 
| at nine o’clock at night, he remained in the office 
alone to wait for a late stage which did not arrive 
| until ten, and then made up the mail for the night 
| train. He slept in the small room behind the 
| Office. 
| As the door which connected this room with the 
back store was of glass, and commanded a good 
view of both rooms, I decided that here was the 
best place for me to begin my search. 

Acting upon my suggestion, Mr. Smith, late in 
| the evening, sent Harry away upon an errand, 
and then helped me to arrange myself comfort- 
| ably upon some sacks of wool, where I was out 
| of sight, but still could get a good view through 
| the glass door. 

It was a rather odd place to be in, but not 








nearly as strange as many my work has led me | 


into, and much more comfortable than many of 
them. Of course I hardly expected to detect 


HIS ACCUSERS. 


| together so as thoroughly to disarrange them. 
| Then taking a handful, he began putting them 
| back in the boxes, moving from one end of the 
| case to the other. After some little time this task 
| was finished, and he undressed, blew out his lights 
| and went to bed. 

| Iwas willing to confess that I was puzzled. I 
| could not understand what he had been doing. 
| He certainly had not abstracted any letters from 
| the number, for I had watched him closely. Still 
| the fact that he had placed a mark upon some of 
them was very suspicious, and went far to confirm 
my impression that he was guilty. 

An hour later Mr. Smith came by agreement, 
and quietly let me out by a back door. We went 
to my room in the hotel, and thoroughly discussed 
the matter. Convinced by what I had seen, he 
reluctantly acknowledged that the suspicions of 
Mr. Appleton and myself were probably correct, 
and consented that on the morrow Boyd should 
be charged with the crime. I expected that when 
he was confronted with the proof which we had 
against him, he would break down and make a 
full confession. 

The next day, therefore, Mr. Smith brought 
him quite suddenly into the small room back of 
the office, where Mr. Appleton and I were waiting, 
and the doors were closed. 








He seemed surprised at the unusual proceeding, | 


finished his face was very pale, but except for this 
jhe did not show the signs of guilt which I had 
expected. Speaking slowly, as if he had to stop 
and think for each word, he said tome: ‘Do you 
| accuse me of this theft ?” 

I answered, as sternly as I could, “I do,’’ for I 
| felt it was necessary to break him down. 

Without another word to me he turned to Mr. 
Smith, and in a tone which even I, prejudiced as 
I was, could not but feel impressive, and which I 
could see completely convinced the postmaster, 
said: “Mr. Smith, vou have known me all my 
life. Do you think that my mother’s son could 
do such a thing as this ?”’ 

Ilis father died when he was a little boy. 

I had as vet said nothing of my watch the night 
before, and of what I had seen, reserving this for 
a final stroke if necessary, and now I broke in be- 
fore Mr. Smith could answer, for 
I did not want him to assure the 
boy ‘that he believed him in- 
nocent, as I saw he was on the 
point of doing, and thus spoil all 
my plans. 

“Young man, why did you 
take those letters from the boxes 
last night, and why did you 
mark some of them ?” 

Evidently he was surprised 
now, for he started and rose 
from his chair, while his face, 
which had been so white before, 
flushed a deep red. When he 
spoke, though, it was not in a 
guilty tone, nor to make a con- 
fession, and he addressed Mr. 
Smith rather than me. 

“Since I am forced in this 
way, I will tell you something 
which I had not planned to 
speak of quite yet. I did do 
what this man has said last 
night, and it was not the first 
time either. The reason I did 
it was this: Your assistant ex- 
pects to leave your employ at 
the close of this year. He 
did not wish to tell you just yet, 
but he told me. 

“Now I thought that if, when 
he came to go, I was to tell you 
that I was fully able to do his 
work, you might give me his 
place, and that would be so 
much better for me. What I 
needed most to learn was the 
run of the boxes mechanically 
so that I could distribute the 
mail quickly and accurately. 
| So every night I have taken the letters out of all 
the boxes and put them back again for the sake 
of the practice. 

“The first night I found quite a number left 
| over that I did not know what to do with, so since 
then, as I take them out, if there are any that I 
think I am doubtful about, I mark the number of 
the box from which they come lightly on the 
back with a lead-pencil. That was all I did. Is 
there any harm in it ?”’ 

My plans had not worked as I had expected, 
and I was more than half-inclined to believe the 
boy innocent after all. The postmaster, I could 
see, was quite convinced of that, and only waited 
my move to say so. As for Mr. Appleton, he 
looked as if he wished he had let his fifteen 
| dollars go, and never mentioned the loss. 

All at once Harry cried: ‘‘Wait! Let me see, 
I think I have it now! 

“On some evening, not very long ago, but I 
can’t remember just when, I found two letters 
|from Mr. Appleton in the letter-box, when I was 
|making up that late mail. They were without 
| stamps and I put them back into his box where 
he would find them in the morning. I have never 
thought of them since, but don’t you believe that 
one of them was the letter with the money in it 
and that some one else got it ?"’ 

“1 certainly have not found any such letters 














tain, that the letter contained money, and should | Boyd in another actual theft. There was very | but did not act just as I thought he would. Very | put back,’’ said Mr. Appleton, rather stiffly. 





have appropriated it? The theory of his guilt 
seemed to be the most obvious solution of the case. 

Only three persons had access to the office: Mr. 
Smith himself, the assistant postmaster and this 
boy, Harry Boyd. Of these the first two were 
out of the question, since neither of them had 
been near the office that night. The assistant, I 
learned, though this does not concern the story, 


|little chance of that, but I always like to watch 
suspected persons when they think themselves 
| quite alone, and I have often been able to unravel 
some tangled web by what I have learned while 
doing so. 

| On this night, as on every other, the lights in 
| the store and a part of those in the office were put 
| out at nine o’clock. Every one went home except 


| 


briefly I told him what our business was, and | 
laying the whole case before him, charged him | 
with the theft, and urged him to make a full, 
confession. I told him it would be much better 
for him in the future if he would do so. 

He did not speak a word all the time I was 
talking, seeming to be striving with every faculty | 
to comprehend what I was saying. When I) 


“If you found any letters unstamped in that 
way,” inquired the postmaster, ‘‘and could tell 
whom they were from, why didn’t you stamp 
them and send them along, and then put a bill 


|of the postage in Mr. Appleton’s box? You 


know I would have done so.’ 
“TI did do so,”’ Harry replied, ‘“‘for Mr. Appleton 
once last year, and though he paid me the postage 
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he stamped the letters himself. I made up my 


mind then that I should prove it to him the next 


time he did so.” 


Mr. Appleton turned a little red, and I had to 
smile, for I had worked in a post-office myself 
and knew just how impossible it is to make any 
one believe that he can have done such a careless 


thing as this. 


“Do you always get your mail yourself, Mr. 


Appleton ?”’ I inquired. 
“Always, now that my son is away.” 
“Are you sure of that?’ said Mr. 


sometimes come down for it?” 
“IT had forgotten about that. 


can glance at the paper at the breakfast table.” 


“Have you noticed,” I inquired, ‘“‘whether he 
has been spending any more money than usual 


lately ?”’ 
“No; but I can easily find out.” 


“I wish you would,” I said, ‘and we will wait 


for you here.” 

Mr. Appleton went out. In half an hour he 
came back. ‘I have found out,’’ he said, ‘that 
that boy has bought within a week, a cheap suit 
of clothes, a Waterbury watch, four pounds of 
candy, and various other things. He has not the 
money to do this honestly, I know. I have sent 
a man for him and he will be here in a few 
minutes.” 

‘Chere is very little more to tell. When the boy 
came, he was a decidedly unpromising-looking 
young fellow, who broke down at the first accusa- 
tion, cried, confessed the whole affair, and gave 
back to Mr. Appleton eighty-six cents, all there 
was left of the fifteen dollars. That gentleman 
gave him a sound reprimand and closed by telling 
him that if he would get out of town within an 
hour he might go unmolested. 

I presume he did so, as I have never seen him 
since, although I am always expecting to meet him 
somewhere in my official capacity. 

We three gentlemen asked Harry Boyd’s pardon, 
which was readily granted, for he was a sensible 
boy. For over a year now he has been in charge 
of that office with a good salary, and whenever I 
am in the neighborhood of Berne I always plan 
to run in and see him. Max BENNETT. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE SURPRISED GRANDMA. 


We have the dearest old grandma, and we 
planned everything so beautifully, and then some- 
how nothing went right. Bessie and I had been 
talking over our plan for weeks very privately, 
and when Aunt Mary was taken sick, the day 
after Christmas, and sent for mother and grandma, 
Bessie said, “Of course we are sorry Aunt Mary 
is sick, but it will be nice to have the house to 
ourselves.” 

Bessie is a wonderful girl for planning, and 
since her visit to Annie James the month before, 
she had been doing a great deal of fancy work, 
and making improvements all over the house. 

“TI tell you, Judy,’’ she said, ‘‘nobody ever 
amounts to anything unless she keeps up with the 
fashions and dresses in style.’ 

As she talked she was putting a bit of powder 
on three freckles she always has on her nose. I 
told her they looked pasty enough, but she said it 
was a big improvement, and then she twisted her 
hair up into the tightest Grecian knot, with the 
funniest little false curl pinned on right in the 
middle. She is forever losing this curl. One 
morning I found it in the wood-box, and once 
papa found it on the front walk, and hung it on 
the front door-knob. Bessie’s bair is as black as 
mine is red, and the curl hung on the knob all the 
morning, looking for all the world like a crinkly 
piece of black crape. 

When Bessie talked about improving grandma, 
I told her frankly that some things in this world 
could be improved, and some couldn’t, and 
grandma was one of the things that couldn’t, for 
nothing could be lovelier than her silver hair and 
smooth, white face, with such a patient look 
around her dear, sweet mouth. 

Grandma Dean is beautiful through and through, 
all but her name. It is Judith, and I don’t like 
that, because it’s my name, too. I wish every 
one didn’t call me ‘*Punch and Judy’’; and when 
I have the least little fuss with the girls at school, 
the boys call out, ‘Punch ‘em, Judy !”’ 

Grandma says that’s one of the troubles I'll 
outgrow, but I tell her I think our troubles grow 
up with us. 

I don’t quite like to tell it, but grandma is 
dreadfully old-fashioned. 
course, for she was born and raised in old-fashioned 
times. I told Bessie we couldn’t make her look 
stylish if we tried a hundred years. She is as broad 
as she is long, with no waist worth mentioning— 
and the very idea of her wearing draperies! 

But Bessie said, “Judy Dean, when you get to 
be fifteen years old, I hope you'll know more than 
you do now! You ought to see Annie James’s 
grandma! She has false teeth and the loveliest 
brown waves, and all her skirts are beautifully 
draped, and her room is just a picture, filled with 
elegant furniture and loads of fancy work. The 
first chance I get, I am going to fix grandma’s 
room up in style.’’ 

Bessie always manages to have her own way, 





he said I must have been mistaken for he knew 


Smith. 
“Doesn't that boy who works about your house 


Yes, I do some- 
times give him my keys to get my mail so that I 


She can’t help that, of 
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and a mountain wouldn’t stop her. So the very 
morning our folks went to Aunt Mary’s, we began 
operations on grandma’s room in earnest. 

First we took down the old green and gold 
|damask curtains that had hung in grandma’s 
| parlor years and years before she came to live 
with us. Bessie had three dollars of her own, 
and we went down town and bought some cream 
scrim curtains. Draped back with blue satin 
ribbons, they looked simply elegant. Then we 
took the old wooden rocking-chair, covered with 
green beige, up into the attic, and over in the 
corner by the plants we placed a little rattan chair, 
covered with a tidy of drawn work. 

‘“We can’t change the bedstead or carpet,” said 
Bessie, ‘‘but the old bureau is horrid. We must 
do something with that.’’ So it was hustled off to 
the attic, and Bessie put in its place her own dear 
little oak dressing-case. She is always generous— 
though I must say she has one unpleasant streak : 
she loves to tease, and she knows I hate to have 
her call me ‘‘Rose-in-bloom.’” Wouldn’t you say 
that was twitting on facts, if your face was like 
poor Kittie Clover’s in the song: 


“As red and round and fat 
As a pulpit cushion, and redder than that.” 


But I was telling about the old bureau. When 
we got to that, our trouble began. First we emptied 
all the drawers carefully out on the floor. Some- 
how I felt uncomfortable in handling grandma’s 
things over so; but when we got to the bottom 
drawer, we just had to stop. What do you sup- 
pose was in it? 

All of little Robbie's clothes. The little plaid 
dress he wore the day before he died, and his dar- 
ling little red shoes with a hole in the toe. Robbie 
was always my baby, you know, and with these 
mementoes before me, I could just see how he 
laughed and showed his two pearly teeth when I 
pinched the wee white piggies that always would 
come out of the toe of his shoes. It was dreadful 
to disturb those things, but we did it, and Mary 
Jane came from the kitchen and helped us move 
the bureau into the attic. 

Then we took the blue woollen counterpane off 
of the bed, and hunted up mother’s best white 
spread and fleecy lace shams, and after we had 
covered the hair-cloth sofa with bright cretonne, 
the room looked so lovely that we felt paid for all 
our toil. 

‘“‘Now then, if I can possibly get time before 
grandma gets home, I shall make over her bomba- 
zine dress,”’ said Bessie. 

But she didn’t get time, for grandma came home 
that very night, leaving mother to stay longer. 
You may believe we followed her closely when 
she crossed the hall and opened the door of her 
room. She looked surprised enough for a minute, 
and then there came a queer pucker to her mouth 
I didn’t like to see. I saw the same look on her 
face the night Robbie died, when she put her 
hand over his eyes, closing them gently, and 
crossed his soft, white hands. 

Queer I thought of that, wasn’t it? 

But when she kissed us and said, in her quiet 
way, ‘*You are good girls, and a great comfort to 
me,”’ I felt more contented, and we all went into 
the parlor and Bessie played ‘Campbells are 
Coming”’ for grandma. She always likes the soft, 
low sound of the bagpipes over the mountains. 

The next day was New Year’s and we had a 
nice quiet day at home. Mary Jane cooked the 
biggest turkey dinner, for we never miss that. 
In the afternoon I felt lazy and tired and went 
upstairs for a book to read. 

At the end of the hall a door opens into the 
attic over the kitchen. It stood ajar and when I 
got to the top of the stairs I heard the queerest 
sound, like some one sighing. I was frightened, 
but I went on, making no noise, for I wanted to 
see what It was before It saw me, so I could have 
time to run. But when I peeped through the 
door I saw only grandma sitting in the old wooden 
rocking-chair close by the window. Near her 
was the old bureau, and over it she had hung the 
damask curtains and the blue spread. 

The sun shone in through the maple-tree’s bare 
branches, and rested in waving lines on her hair, 
like soft, golden fingers smoothing it. I thought 
she was dead, she was so still and white, but in a 
minute she sighed and the tears streamed down 
her dear, wrinkled cheeks. Then I understood it 
all. She wasn’t dead, but dying of grief and 
homesickness for the old, shabby things we had 
stolen away from her. 

It was dreadful to think how we had hurt her 
feelings, and I rushed in and kissed her forty 
times and then we both cried like babies. 

**You meant well, dearie,"’ grandma said; ‘but 
I do love the old things. Grandpa died in this 
very chair out on the porch one June day, and 
often when I shut my eyes and rock back and 
‘forth in the twilight, I can feel his soft kisses on 
my cheek; but I mustn’t be silly. If you want 
new things in my room I must get used to them, 
and we won't worry any more about it.”’ 

When we went downstairs, grandma said her 
head ached and she must go into her room and 
rest, and I knew I had got to worry. I went out 
to the barn, climbed up to my nest in the haymow, 
and cried and cried. 

After a while, I began to think Bessie was most 
to blame, and when I saw her sitting in the bay- 
window, fussing over her fancy work, I beckoned 
to her. She came out and I told her all about it. 
I said, “You know, Bessie, you're all to blame, 
for you planned everything, and it was mean to 
steal grandma’s things off in that sly way.” 








Bessie never will own that she has done wrong 
and so she said, so provokingly: ‘What if we 
have made a mess of it, you needn’t get into such 
a tantrum, you poor little ‘Nose in bloom.’”’ 

What do you suppose I did? I am ashamed to 
say it but I jumped up and scratched her, and 
left three long, red marks down one side of her 
nose through all of her freckles. 

How Bessie’s black eyes snapped! She took | 
me by the shoulders and shook me until my teeth | 
clapped together. 

‘“‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘you march straight into the 
house and go to bed!”" 

When Bessie looks like that, I know I’ve got to 
mind. After I had gone to bed, I thought every- 
thing over and over. What if grandma should 
die of grief? Old folks do die very easily some- 
times. The whole world seemed full of bitterness 





and woe, with dear old grandmas forever getting | 
old and dying, and cross little girls quarrelling. | 

To think all this should happen after we had | 
made such lovely resolutions for the new year, | 


and had heard over and over for weeks the sweet | 
stories of the loving Christ-child, and His lessons 
of peace and good-will! 

Well, mother came home that night, and in her 
own blessed way smoothed everything out in a 
very short time. I heard her step come quickly 
upstairs, and Bessie came, too, and they kissed 
me softly, and Bessie cried hard and I knew she 
was sorry then. The next day grandma visited 
at Mrs. Judson’s, and while she was gone mother 
helped us and we put everything back in her room 
as it was before. Her eyes shone like two stars 
when she came home at night and saw the change 
we had made. 

And now Bessie says, ‘‘Grandma’s things are 
stylish after all, for they are old enough for 
relics.”” You see she won’t own up wrong, but I 
know she’s glad she didn’t cut up that bombazine 
dress. Mary L. BEErs. 

———t+90r—____——__ 
FAITH. 


To dare is better than to doubt, 
For doubt is always grieving; 

*Tis faith that finds the riddles out; 
The prize is for believing. . 


—Rev. Henry Burton, 
—————— 


For the Companion. 


THE BURIED TREASURE. 


My mother, with a great basket of stockings to 
darn beside her, was seated by the kitchen fire 
lamenting a dollar, of which a pedler had cheated 
her that day. 

“I might as well have buried it in the ground!” 
she said. 

“Talking of buried money,” said my grandfather 
from his corner, ‘“‘there was a queer thing happened 
when I was a boy. I don’t know as I ever told you 
about it.” : 

My Brother Joe and I looked at each other and 
giggled. We knew the story by heart; but my father, 
who had taken up the county paper to rest himself 
after a hard day’s work in the field, laid it down 
respectfully. 

“What was it, sir?” he said as though he had 
never heard it before. 

Grandfather was very old, and mumbled when he 
talked. Joe and I were shelling corn into a great 
tub, trying which could heap up the highest pile of 
cobs. I should not have listened to the story, which 
I had heard several times, if it had not been for my 
Cousin Will, who lived in the city, and had come to 
visit us before going to work in the mill. The story 
was new to him. 

“Buried money!” he said, pulling his chair up 
close to grandfather and turning his thin, sharp face 
up to him. “What’s that? What’s that?” he said. 
“Buried money!” 

I could understand grandfather well enough, 
though his teeth were gone, and he fell asleep now 
and then and woke with a start. 

When he was a boy, near Philadelphia, soon after 
the Revolution, his father, being a Quaker Tory, 
was unpopular in the neighborhood. He resolved 
to move into the wilderness of Central Pennsylvania. 
He therefore sold his farm and house, and taking 
part of the money with him, buried the rest on the 
farm, as he was afraid to carry so large an amount 
with him into the wild country. He intended when 
he had settled his family in their new home to come 
back for it. 

“Thought he’d live forever,” grandfather grum- 
bled. “But he died sudden that spring. And there 
the money is yet. We’d all have been rich folks if 
we'd had it.” 

“But did nobody go to find it?” 
breathlessly. 

“Who’d go? Mother was weakly and couldn’t 
make the journey again. I was a little chap. When 
I grew up, I went. But I never could find the farm 
nor the house. Things had altered so round Phil- 
adelphy, I reckon the house was clean gone.” 

“Where did he bury it? Did he tell you?” asked 
Will, pulling up his chair closer. 

“Let me see.” Grandfather winked and knitted 
his brows trying to remember. “In the cellar of the 
smoke-house, he allays said, in a tin box.” 

“The smoke-house? What does he mean?” Will 
said, turning to us. 

“The house for smoking pork and beef,” Joe said. 
“Good gracious! don’t you know anything of 
Pennsylvania? Every farm-house has one.” 

“And you could find no trace of this—smoke- 
house ?”’ asked Will, going back to grandfather. 

“No; nor of the house neither. It must have been 
a grand house in its day, too. It was built of stone, | 
and had a plough cut on the side, and the date, 1745. 
It was in Delaware County.” 

“Did you never go to look for it, uncle?” Will 
asked of my father. 

“Never,” he answered, gruffly. “I’ve got no time 
to waste travelling hundreds of miles for nothing.” 

Will was very quiet that night. The next day he' 


asked Will, 





plied grandfather with questions until the poor old 
man was tired of his favorite story. 

Will had but three days to stay with us. His father 
had died, leaving him alone and penniless in the 
world. My father, who was a poor farmer, had, 
with much trouble, secured places for him and Joe 
in an iron mill just opened in the valley. They were 
to begin work the next day. 

“It’s not easy work, boys,” father said that night. 
“It’s hard. And you begin at the bottom. But 
there’s a chance for you to rise.” 

“T’ll try, sir,” said Joe. His face was red and his 
eyes shone; I had never seen him so excited. He 
was a quiet, plodding boy. 

But Will said nothing until father had gone to 
bed; then he sprang up, speaking very loud and 
quick. 

“I’m not going into the mill. Nor shall you, Joe, 
if I can help it. Why should we work like slaves 
for years when a fortune is waiting for us? We’ll 
go to Philadelphia and hunt out the old farm-house 
and find that buried money !” 

“Whew!” Joe gave a long whistle. “You don’t 
mean what you say, Bill!” He caught sight of me. 
“Go to bed, Jenny. Girls oughtn’t to be sitting up 
listening to what men say.” 

I crept upstairs and cried half the night, listening 
to the subdued voices of the boys below me. Could 
Joe be tempted to run away? It would break my 
father’s heart. But the adventure, the mystery, 
would be alluring to any boy. Young as I was, I 
knew that. I heard them, toward morning, creep- 
ing up to the garret where they slept; and worn out 
with my watch, fell asleep. 

When I went down the next morning they were 
at breakfast, for their work began soon after dawn 
in the mill. Joe was unusually silent. Will talked 
incessantly, breaking into shouts of laughter with- 
out any cause. My father was restless and excited. 
He laid his hand on Joe’s head as he passed him 
once. 

“I wish I had something more to give you than 
this chance in the world, my boy,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

Joe nodded. 
said nothing. 

Was he going to the mill? I was sick with terror. 

Presently the boys passed me and I heard Will say: 
Foot it to the canal and then get work as drivers. 
Once in Philadelphia we’ll easily get plenty of work 
fit for gentlemen, until we find the money.” 

I was only a foolish child, or I should have gone 
to my father with what I knew. But I was afraid. 
I ran to the barn, from which I could see the road to 
the mill and that which led eastward across the 
mountains. 

Joe came to find me. He kissed me. 
good luck, little sis,” he said. 

But I could not speak. My father was hard at 
work in the field. He nodded as the boys passed 
him and then, shading his eyes with his hand, 
watched Joe until he was out of sight. No day in 
all his life, I think, had seemed to him as important 
as this when his boy went out to begin work in the 
world. 

I climbed up into the hay-mow to see them more 
distinctly. Will carried a bundle. Were they taking 
away their clothes? The sun came out, and shone 
on the white limestone road. Near a great sycamore- 
tree it divided. The road to the left led eastward; 
that to the right to the mill. My eyes were so dim 
with tears that I could scarcely see the two black 
figures nearing the sycamore; but I prayed with all 
my childish heart that Joe might be kept with us. 
If he took that road to the left, I thought he would 
never return. 

They were under the sycamore. They stopped, 
talking earnestly. Will seemed to be dragging Joe 
with him. I could look no longer; I shut my eyes. 
When I opened them, one figure, thin, quick-moving, 
was going down the eastward road; but Joe, with 
his sturdy, plodding step, was on his road to the 
mill. 


There were tears in his eyes, but he 


“Wish me 


During the next six years we heard of Will from 
time to time. He reached Philadelphia in rags, and 
begged his way out to Delaware County, there to 
begin the search for the hidden treasure. He kept 
himself from starving by working as a farm-hand, 
the driver of a street-car, or by peddling pins and 
laces through the towns. As year after year passed, 
and his search became more hopeless, he rushed 
from one employment to another, desperately trying 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

The employments grew less honest as he became 
more reckless. One of our neighbors saw him at a 
county fair operating as a thimble-rigger. The great 
bewildering chance before him drove him to trust in 
chance. Every penny he gained went into lotteries 
or cheap gambling dens. The years in which a man’s 
steady habits are formed for life passed in a feverish 
dream, and in trying countless occupations, none of 
which he mastered. 

At the end of the six years my brother Joe took 
me across the mountains to visit Philadelphia and 
New York. The farmers’ daughters in the West 
look forward to this journey as their Eastern sisters 
do to a visit to Europe. 

Joe had plodded his way up in the mill, suggesting 
and trying little changes in the methods, until he 
invented and patented his new boiler attachment. 
Its value was recognized at once. The firm made 
Joe foreman of one of the mills. That was the first 
of the successes which afterward made him one of 
the “iron princes” of Pennsylvania. 

But with the first money he saved he took “Little 
Sis” to Philadelphia, and I was proud and happy to 
go. 

The day after we arrived, Will came to the hotel. 
He was thin and looked worn; his clothes were mis- 
erably cheap, yet flashy. 

“T saw your names among the arrivals to-day,” he 
said, ‘and I came to tell you that I have succeeded. 
At last!” 

“You have found the money?” said Joe, incredu- 
lously. 

“No, not yet; but at last I have found the house— 
after six years! six years!” His eye glittered fever- 
ishly, he drew a long breath. I read on his face how 


| hard those years had been. 


“You remember there was said to be a plough 


| carved on the side wall of the old stone house? That 
There is not a house in Delaware 


was my clue. 
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County which I have not examined; but no plough 
have I been able to find. Yesterday a man acciden- 
tally described the very house and the spot where it 
stood, for it was pulled down years ago. I went 
there, and found the remains of the smoke-house! 
In the cellar I expect to find the money!” 

“Why did you not dig for it at once?” I asked. 

“There were some workmen employed on the 
grounds. The tenants of the new house are in 
Europe. But to-day the men will be gone, and my 
opportunity has come.” 

“Let me go with you,” said Joe. I saw that he 
thought the poor wretch was mad, and wished to 
watch over him. 

“To claim your share? Oh no, Joe Payn! I have 
not worked for six years for this thing that you 
should profit by it!” 

“JT will give you a surrender of my claim on all 
you find,” said Joe, writing rapidly at the table. 
“There it is. Now let me go with you.” 

He consented reluctantly. 

An hour later we went out on the Media railway 
to a quiet station among low hills. Will led the way 
for a couple of miles through the valley. At last he 
came to a thick wood, beyond which we saw a large 
country-seat which was closed. He stopped. 

“There at the edge of that field is the cellar of the 
old smoke-house. You must stay here; I will go 
alone. At last! at last!” 

He was pale and trembled with excitement. From 
a thicket he took a spade which he had hidden there, 
and hurrying across the field, began to dig. 

Nearly an hour passed. The sun was low behind 
the hills. Suddenly we saw him start forward and 
dig with a fury of energy, and then, throwing him- 
self upon his knees, he tore up the ground with his 
fingers. 

At last he rose and came toward us, staggering, 
carrying a box green with mould. He laid it down 
and kneeled beside it. 

“Tt’s mine, all mine!” he muttered, as he pried off 
the lid. Joe helped him, scarcely less excited. 

The lid came off at last, and inside lay—not gold 
or silver coins, but a heap of Continental notes} 

Will stared at them. “They are worth—nothing!” 
he said, quietly. 

Joe took the poor fellow home with us. All that 
care and affection could do to restore him to health 
of body and mind was done, but in vain. He re- 
mained with us for a few weeks, and then wandered 
away to the far West to dig for gold, a hopeless 
victim to the worship of chance. 


——_—_—_<@,>——__—_- 
LOVE’S MAGIC, 


Things can never go — hyve, 
If the heart be true and the love be strong. 
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For the Companion, 


ADVENTURES OF PIERRE RADISSON. 
By Francis Parkman, 


IN THREE PARTS.— PART II. 


When Radisson returned to Canada, he found that 
the Iroquois had made peace with the French, or 
rather had pretended to make it. It was, in fact, 
only a treacherous truce, under eover of which they 
continued to attack the Indian allies of the colony, 
and did not always spare the French themselves. 

Nevertheless, a bold plan had been carried into 
effect the year before the arrival of Radisson. This 
was nothing less than the establishment of a French 
settlement in the very heart of the Iroquois country. 
The scheme was devised and executed chiefly by the 
Jesuit missionaries, who, by means of it, hoped to 
make so many converts among these archenemies 
of Canada that they might at last be changed into 
friends. The new settlement was to be at once a 
mission and a fortified post. 

In the spring of 1656 several Jesuits, with an officer 
named Du Puys, ten soldiers and thirty or forty 
well-armed Canadians set out, as one of the party 
writes, “to attack the demons in their very strong- 
hold.” The Jesuits believed that the Iroquois were 
under the direct prompting of fiends, whom they, 
the missionaries, would terrify and put to rout. 

The party had begun its settlement at a pleasant 
spot on the little lake of Onondaga, by the banks of 
which now stands the city of Syracuse. 

In the next year, 1657, a reinforcement was going 
from Quebec to join them, and Radisson, impelled 
by his insatiable thirst for adventure, made one of 
the number. The party consisted of the Jesuit 
Father Raqueneau and a lay brother of the same 
order, together with a few Frenchmen. 

To these were joined a considerable number of 
Huron Indians, most of whom were women whose 
relatives had been captured by the Iroquois, and 
carried prisoners to their towns. These wretched 
Hurons, terrified by the threats of their tyrants, 
who menaced them with destruction if they stayed 
in Canada, were now on their way, escorted by 
Iroquois warriors, to join their captive friends. 

The whole party, white and red, paddled their 
canoes up the St. Lawrence till they reached the 
place where it widens into the broad expanse called 
Lake St. Francis. Here the Hurons became alarmed, 
thinking they saw signs that their Iroquois escort 
meant treachery. Passing the lake and still advanc- 
ing up the stream, they all landed one evening on an 
island. 

The signs of danger increased. The Huron women 
huddled together in a terrified crowd, and the Jesuit 
vainly tried to reassure them. 

At that moment Radisson saw the Iroquois war- 
riors, all daubed in their war-paint, red and black, 
rushing out of the woods. 

“They fell upon those Hurons,” he says, “like so 
many wolves, with hatchets, swords and daggers.” 

Only one male Huron was spared, though only a 
few of the women seem to have been injured. The 
Jesuit tried in vain to prevent the slaughter. In- 
deed, the Frenchmen themselves were in no little 
danger. 

After this foretaste of Iroquois ferocity the party 
pursued their journey, the few Frenchmen being 
separated one from another ia obedience to the be- 
hests of their dangerous companions. Radisson 


young Iroquois whom he describes as of a childish 
and wayward temper, and as he was himself young 
and irritable, they now and then fell to quarrelling, 
though as each needed the help of the other, their 
disputes rarely lasted long. 

After passing the difficult rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, they reached the smooth water above, and 
soon overtook some of their Iroquois companions. 
Radisson was now kept for some days in mortal 
terror for his life, for he judged by their looks and 
behavior that they meant to kill him. 

Their real object seems to have been to amuse 
themselves by frightening him. One of them took 
away his gun, stripped off his shirt and felt his 
limbs to see whether he was fat, as if with a view 
toa feast. They ended, however, with giving back 
all that belonged to him, with the addition of a good 
stock of provisions. 

Near the Thousand Islands he met a party of 
Mohawks, some of whom he knew, and they unex- 
pectedly proved to be friendly. He and his young 
Iroquois companion soon after embarked on Lake 
Ontario, where their frail birch canoe was near being 
wrecked in a gale. 

After many tribulations they reached the place 
where the city of Oswego now stands, and, leaving 
Lake Ontario behind, paddled up the river Onondaga 
to the lake of the same name. 

Here they found the settlement of the Frenchmen 
whom they had come to seek. The settlers were 
well housed in a fortified wooden building, with 
adjacent fields of corn and turnips, and, in the words 
of Radisson, “a great company of hoggs, so fatt 
that they were not able to gue.” 

Now, at last, he and his companions seemed to be 
in safety, but they were not so. The Iroquois, in 
the heart of whose country these adventurous 
Frenchmen had planted themselves, far from being 
won over by the preaching of the Jesuit fathers, 
looked upon them and their followers as dangerous 
intruders, and watched only for an opportunity to 
slaughter them all. 

The village of Onondaga, a kind of capital of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, was not many miles distant. 
It was the centre of machinations against the 
French. Stories were current here that, led by the 








Jesuits, they had come to the Iroquois country with 





a signal for the onslaught. The French therefore 


gave out that the season had come when it was their | 
custom to feast their friends, and as they had no, 


greater friends on earth than the Iroquois they 


intended to give them an entertainment magnificent | 


beyond all parallel. This is Radisson’s story. 


Another French writer of the time adds a different | 


circumstance. There was a practice among the 
Iroquois of giving, on important occasions, feasts 
of a superstitious character, in which the guests 
were required to eat everything set before them, 
however inordinate in quantity. 

These feasts were held with various objects, public 
and private, and if the feasters failed to empty all 
the kettles, the desired result was lost and calamity 
would inevitably follow. Thus it became a solemn 
and imperative duty for each guest to gorge himself 
like a turkey-buzzard. 

A frequent object of these feasts was the cure of 
the sick. In such case the invalid was present at the 
entertainment, but took no part in it, and if all the 
guests faithfully acquitted themselves of their task 
his cure was supposed to be certain, though in effect- 
ing it his devoted friends sometimes ruined their 
own digestion. 

According to the French writer before mentioned, 
who was a famous Ursuline nun, superior of that 
order at Quebec, the feast in the present instance 





was given for the cure of a young Frenchman who 
pretended to be grievously ill. In order to whet the 
appetites of the guests and increase their hilarity, a 
series of preliminary games, songs and dances took 
place, the French competing with the Indians in a 
variety of jovial exercises. 

As evening closed down, the feasters took their 
places at the chosen spot outside the fort. The 
French musicians beat their drums and blew their 
trumpets, while the delighted savages, singing and | 
whooping, squatted on the ground in a ring, each 
with his wooden bowl or platter in his hand. 

Radisson gives the menu of the banquet. First 
appeared twelve kettles of Indian corn boiled with 
small scraps of meat. ‘hey were received with 
applause and a speech of thanks from one of the 
guests. 





These being quickly despatched, there came two 
great kettles of geese and two more of ducks; next | 





AN INDIAN FEAST. 


no other purpose than to kill the people by sorcery, 
and it was believed that a disease which had lately 
broken out in the Iroquois villages was an effect of 
these diabolical practices. 

The primitive Indian lived in a constant and abject 
dread of sorcery. He feared a witch or a wizard as 
much as did the Puritans of Cotton Mather’s time, 
and in the Jesuits he thought he detected wizards of 
the darkest dye. This new terror, reinforcing their 
fierce hatred of the French, made the Iroquois re- 
solve on their destruction. 

Several of the Frenchmen, among whom was 
Radisson, were on a visit to Onondaga when the 
plot was hatching, and though they saw no sign of 
danger to themselves, they had ample evidence of 
Iroquois ferocity in the savage treatment of Huron 
prisoners, some of whom were murdered before 
their eyes every day, often with the most atrocious 
cruelty. 

The plot against the French was concealed with 
the utmost skill, but the Jesuits were as subtle as 
the Indian conspirators, and they soon detected signs 
that they were standing on dangerous ground. An 
Iroquois less cautious than the rest had been heard 
to say that the French were like their own hogs fat- 
tening for the slaughter. According to the Jesuits, 
however, the first definite information came from a 
convert, who, being at the point of death, let out the 
whole plot. 

The sagacious priests made free use of bribes, and 
at length succeeded in buying over a prominent 
chief through whom they got daily reports of all 
that was going on. 

Some of the Jesuits, with admirable courage, 
remained at Onondaga in order to be in a better 
position for unravelling the secrets of the conspiracy. 
Meanwhile the Iroquois were constant visitors at 
the French fort, playing games and holding feasts 
continually and putting on an air of the utmost 
friendliness. The Jesuits were amazed at the depth 
of their dissimulation. 

Thus the winter wore away and as spring drew 
near the French devised a counterplot to avert the 
fate prepared for them. If they had showed the 
smallest sign of a wish to escape it would have 
precipitated their ruin. They had hardly canoes to 
carry half their number. Boats must be built, but 
to be caught in building them would be destruction. 
Fortunately there was a large loft over a store- 
house in the fort, and here with all secrecy they set 
at work to make two large and light flat-bottomed 
boats. These were finished early in March, and as 
yet the Iroquois suspected nothing. 

A greater difficulty remained. All their move- 
ments were closely watched and an attempt to 


was some distance behind the rest, in a canoe with a | embark on the lake would have been for the Iroquois 





a goodly provision of turtles caught in the lake 
during the past autumn. 

Then fish and eels; then a mess of boiled flour; 
then venison and bears’ oil, till the guests were lost 
in wonder and admiration, “making strange faces 
and turning their eyes up and downe. We bid them 
have good cheere and told them it was the custom 
with the French to make much of their friends.” 

Meanwhile, drums and trumpets kept up a prodig- 
ious din and the gorged feasters were exhorted con- 
tinually to do honor to the hospitality of their 
entertainers. 

While this was going on, some of the French, 
covered by the darkness and the noise, stealthily 
carried their canoes and boats from the rear of the | 








the deserted fort except the tinkling of the bell tied 
to the restless hog inside the gate. 

They waited long, thinking that the French were 
asleep, until at last they climbed the palisade and 
found them gone. <A light snow that fell during the 
night had covered every trace of their footsteps, and 
the astonished savages, stricken with superstitious 
awe, thought they had flown off through the air. 

eee eee 
VOICE OF THE PINES. 
“O Sound ineffable! you hear 
The pulses of the Ocean’s rhyme; 
The breath of peace, and death, and fear, 
The rustle of the wings of time. 
—Rev. J. H. Ecob. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PLAY OF ESKIMO BOYS. 


It might seem at first sight that the desolate Arctic 
regions would not be a favorable place in which to 
enjoy the sports common among boys in lower lati- 
tudes, but my experience in all the zones shows me 
that the Eskimo boys have about as many plays as 
do the children of the temperate climes, and more 
than those of the tropics. 

The bright, keen cold of the Polar regions produces 
something of the same quality in its children, and 
although the popular belief is that Eskimo children 
are stupid and sluggish, I found them as bright and 
active as those of more favored climes. Any differ- 
ence in the nature of their sports is easily accounted 
for by the different advantages they enjoy. 

Even the smallest of the little “tots” may often 
be seen driving a team of puppies harnessed to a 
musk-ox horn ladle or a walrus tusk, which repre- 
sents a sledge, and belaboring the infantile animals 
with a toy whip until they certainly do not enjoy the 
play, however much it may please the small boy. 

In this early play both boys and puppies receive 
lessons that assist them in later life in matters 
that are anything but play. The toy harnesses used 
on the puppies are usually made by the little girls, 
with some assistance from their mothers now and 
then, and thus all the work may be considered a sort 
of cold-weather kindergarten, where the small are 
taught something useful for after life. 

In a little while the ladle or the walrus tusk is re- 
placed by a miniature sledge, and before long the 
young Eskimo is able to take a sledge-ride on his 
own account; but like other boys the world over, the 
northern juvenile finds less pleasure in sledging as 
soon as it becomes useful work. Still, whether man 
or boy, the Eskimo never loses his love for a swift 
ride over the frozen snows behind a fine team of 
dashing dogs. 

Oftentimes the boys play with the dogs, but seldom 
in the manner that youngsters in the United States 
romp around with a favorite Carlo or Prince. The 
Eskimo dogs do not enter into the spirit of that kind 
of game, so much does the hard work they are called 
on to perform exhaust their energies and destroy the 
playful tendencies in them. 

In a not commendable spirit the Eskimo boy takes 
advantage of the dogs’ ravenous appetites to get a 
little fun out of them. These animals are only fed 
every second or third day, and as a consequence the 
expression “hungry as a hound” is quite applicable 
to them most of the time. The boy picks up a stone 
or other small object and holds it aloft, and the dogs, 
thinking he has something to eat, eagerly press 
around him in a dense mass, with heads and ears 
erect, awaiting his disposal of it. He then hurls it 
as far as he can, and much enjoys the swift race as 
they fly like arrows after the supposed piece of food. 

It is really singular how very many times these 
poor hungry brutes will allow themselves to be duped 
in this way for the pleasure of some mischievous 
urchins. I think I have seen them repeat this per- 
formance over and over again a score of times before 
a single dog ceased to take the deepest interest in 
the proceedings, and to run like mad every time the 
chip or stone was hurled far out on the snow. 

During the season when the snow is on the ground, 
and especially if a light snow is falling, some person 
who has been out of doors near the snow-houses 
may report that a flock of ptarmigan or snow-white 
Arctic grouse is near by. During such weather these 
birds are not likely, if alarmed, to take to the wing to 
escape but trust to running, and so the boys of the 


fort and placed them in the water. It was growing | Eskimo village turn out and hunt them with bows 


late. 
while the Indians, half-dead with repletion, were | 
fast dropping asleep or sinking into a helpless | 
lethargy. 

“We will sleep, too,” said the few remaining | 
Frenchmen; and, withdrawing into the fort, they | 
closed and barred the gate; then went out from the 
rear and joined their companions in the boats. But 
first they tied a hog inside the gate, with a small bell 
hung upon his leg, that the tinkling might give an 
impression that the fort was still occupied. 

A hasty debate took place in the boats. ‘Here are 
fifty-three of us,’ said some of the French, ‘and 
there are only a hundred of these beasts, with as 
many women, all unable to stir. Let us kill them 
and then go at break of day to their village, where 
there are hardly twenty men. It will be an easy 
matter to deal with them and the women and 
children.” 

Thus, they urged, a severe blow might be dealt at 
the Iroquois and a fair revenge taken for their 
treachery and cruelty. But the Jesuits, to their 
honor, rejected the proposal. 

So they plied their oars and paddles and made 
their way in silence with all possible speed toward 
the outlet of the lake, breaking the ice with clubs, 
for since nightfall a thin sheet had formed on the 
surface. The morning found them at the outlet, and 
they rowed all day down the current of the Onondaga 
where there was no ice to check their progress. 

The next day brought them to Lake Ontario, and 
a few days later they were descending the St. Law- 
rence. Here they found the shores covered with 
snow and the river with ice, except where the 
violence of the rapids kept it open. So difficult was 
this part of their journey that they were six weeks 
in reaching Montreal. 

When, on the day after the feast, the benumbed 
senses of the Iroquois began to revive, they looked 
in vain for their hosts. Not a sound was heard in 





Most of the party were safely embarked, | and arrows. 


Before white men brought fire-arms among these 
northern nomads all of them used bows and arrows, 
the natural hunting implements of savages nearly 
all over the world Now the use of the bow and 
arrow is confined almost altogether to the children 
in their sports and plays, and in a ptarmigan hunt 
they employ these simple weapons. 

The youngsters can often get within twenty or 
thirty feet of the birds which run along on the 
ground in front of them with a waddling gait that 
suggests so many overfed farm-ducks, and from time 
to time some boy with a good bow and a well-directed 
shot brings down one of the ptarmigan amidst much 
rejoicing among the juvenile Nimrods. 

After a while the ptarmigan get shy under this 
constant shower of arrows shot at them, and if the 

boys press them too hard they take to flying 
and, once on the wing, the boys’ fun is finished. 

On favorable days I have known two or three 
boys to be led a mile or two away from the 
village in this sport, and to secure two or 
three birds apiece. This was in the late 
autumn or early winter, when the birds were 
very fat and exceedingly averse to flying. 

Of other hunting sports in which the boys 
sometimes indulge, I know of none which 
they enjoy so much as spearing ducks in the 
summer; and this, too, they have almost to 
themselves, as the men do not care to waste 
time and ammunition on such small game 
unless they have absolutely nothing else to do. 

The duck-spear is a curious weapon with 
three barbed prongs radiating at equal angles 
from the shaft of the spear. These prongs are 
not at the end of the spear, but about one-third 
of the way back from the front end. The 
shaft being of wood the weapon will float, 
and when it strikes a duck the prongs, of thin, 
elastic musk-ox horn or walrus ivory, spring back 
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and “ride over’’ the bird’s 


with its barbs. 


the weapon after it ‘end on,’ which would be 


comparatively easy ; but being near the middle it | duced among them or played before them, there |and chagrined by events which have recently 
has to drag the spear through the water at right | is none that pleases them so much as the simple | taken place. The revelations of Frederick’s Diary 
This exhausts it in a | game of dominoes, which they will play by the | have undoubtedly detracted somewhat from the 


angles to its line of flight. 





SPEARING 


few seconds, and the boy can pick it up. The 
time for spearing ducks is in the summer when 
they are moulting, or shedding their feathers, 
and cannot fly, so their only way to escape is by 
diving and swimming. The boys, seeing a flock 
of ducks near by, take their spears and get into 
their seal-skin canoes, or kiaks, as they call them, 
and give pursuit. The ducks swim away as the 
boys approach, but are rapidly overhauled and 
the birds next try to escape by diving. They can 
go much faster in this way but it exhausts them 
more rapidly as they cannot breathe under the 
water. 

When the ducks have once begun diving it is 
the object of the boys to press them and allow 
them as little breathing time as possible when 
they appear above the water. The most available 
duck is selected and two or three of the boys 
devote their energies to its capture. When diving 
its course can be followed under the water, and 
as the pursuing kiaks scatter, it is almost sure to 
come up near some one of the young hunters, 
who at once flings his spear at it, however far 
away, and starts paddling toward it at a rapid 
rate. If the bird is nearly exhausted by its 
divings in every direction to escape, it will allow 
the boat to approach very near, and the boy soon 
catches it between the shaft and one of the prongs 
of the spear, when its fate is at once settled. 

In the early fall, before the young eider-ducks 


body and then hold it | also have sports at this time in which the older | ease of one who has had so much power, to over- 
If the prongs were at or near the | folks participate, but my space will not allow me _ ride even imperial opposition. 
end the harpooned duck might escape by dragging | to describe them. 
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Bismarck is old, long worn by the cares and 
Of all the games that the white men have intro- | worries of his great task, tortured by ill-health, 


Chancellor’s great reputation as the creator of the 
Empire; and altogether, Bismarck must feel that 
he has passed the highest point of his power and 
prestige. 

He has caused his son, Count Herbert, to be 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs; and this 
has given rise to the accusation against him that 
his purpose is to hand over to Count Herbert his 
own office and authority, and thus perpetuate a 
sort of Bismarck dynasty. 

Whether this be true or not, it seems certain 
that Bismarck is no longer all in the German 
Government that he was two years ago; and the 
probability is that the time of his retirement from 





DUCKS. 


hour. They often make exact duplicates in wal- | 


the white men. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
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THE WEALTHY ONES. 


The patient hands that flaunt no gem, 
But toil in faith, though all condemn; 
These hold life’s wealth, say what you may, 
These are the truly rich to-day. 
—L. M, Carpenter. 


3 ~~ = 
BISMARCK’S PRESENT POSITION. 


It is twenty-seven years since Bismarck, 
then bore the title of count, was summoned from 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


and the most conspicuous figure in European 
politics, and so he has continued to be down to 
the present day. 

In 1867 he was made Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation, and in 1871 Chancellor of 
the new German Empire; in the same year he 
received the title of prince. 

His position to-day is in many respects a greatly 
altered one from what it was during the earlier 
years of his political ascendency, although his 
rank and official position are unchanged. 





have learned to fly, the boys catch them by scores 
on the shallow, inland lakes on the shores of which 
they have been hatched. On one of my sledge- 
journeys two boys of the party must have killed 
close to two hundred one afternoon, and would 
probably have extended their barbarous sport if it 
had not met with such disapproval of the white 
men. 

They seemed to get a great deal of fun out of 
the pursuit of the little ducks, but it was rather a 
manifestation of the savage nature in them coming 
to the front than commendable sport. 

Yet my experience among Indian boys makes 
me feel safe in saying that they far excel the 
Eskimo lads in heartless cruelty when indulging 
in those plays that give a chance for its exercise. 

I have known Indians to take a fiendish delight 
in torturing small birds and animals they had 
captured, their eyes glistening with enjoyment in 
direct ratio as the creature suffered. I never saw 
the Eskimo lads be more than carelessly cruel 
while securing game for their use, as in the few 

‘ases I have already cited. 

The Eskimo boys have a good many sports 
besides those of a hunting nature, although there 
are none which they enjoy so much as the ones 
which fit them for being succcessful hunters when 
they are older. 

They often coast down the inclines of slopes 
and hills on their sledges, and when they have no 
small sledges which they can use for this purpose, 
they cut them out of solid ice. These ice-sleds 
sometimes, amidst much juvenile merriment, 
collide, go to pieces, and throw the coaster down 
hill heels over head. Coasting, however, is com- 
paratively little indulged in, considering the oppor- 
tunities there are for the sport. 

Skating in any way is unknown among the 
Eskimos, and as to snow-shoes, they have never 
seen a pair. The extreme cold of the winter and 
the fierce winds ‘“‘pack”’ the snow until it is seem- 
ingly as hard as marble, and the boys can run 
over it as they would over a flag-stone sidewalk. 

Snow-shoes would be as useless as on a macad- 
amized road, while the ice is nearly always so 
rough and so covered with snow that there would 
be but little skating, even if these cold-weather 
urchins knew how to skate, and had the best 
skates that can be made. 

In the long winter evenings their fathers show 
the boys how to carve the odd pieces of walrus 
ivory into miniature ducks, wolves, whales, and 
every bird, beast and fish that they know. They 


emperors. 
| placed the North German Confederation, in 1871, 
| down to March, 1888, Bismarck was the closest | 
and most trusted counsellor of the old Emperor, 
William I. 


olutely followed Bismarck’s advice, and gave 
him free scope in his efforts to unify and strengthen 
Germany. During William’s reign Bismarck was 
clearly recognized as the real ruler of the Empire, 
and, being such, as the arbiter of Europe. 


impression that the great Chancellor did not 


office is rapidly approaching. 


rus ivory of the domino sets brought north by | appeared in various parts of the country which is 
| known by the name of ‘*‘White Caps.” 
| there is one secret organization to which all the 
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SAWING WOOD. 


The “grand old man” may swing his axe, 
The ‘cyclist spin his wheel, 

Pedestrians, on thick anpuais tracks, 
May go it, toe and heel; 





There are games for each and ey’ry one, 
But be it understood, 

For right down solid, lasting fun, 
There’s naught like sawing wood. 


—Thomas Burke. 
+e 


“WHITE CAPS.” 
Within a short time a new social force has 


| 


Whether | 


local associations are allied, or whether they are 


| many and independent, no one seems to know, 
| but, wherever they appear, the method of opera- | 
tion is the same. 
These White Caps have taken upon themselves 
| the task of regulating the minor morals of the | of limited income, and his wife a woman whose one 


community. Simeon Jones is lazy, and lets his | 
family suffer for the necessaries of life. Sarah | 


| Jenkins has too sharp a tongue, and spreads scan- 
who dal about her neighbors. 


Sam Jowler drinks too 
much. Over such offences as these, which are not | 


the Court of France, where he was serving as| known to the law of the State as offences at all, | she was a child. 
German ambassador, and was appointed Prussian | and for other greater offences of which persons | training have been intended to fit her to make ‘“‘a 
Four years after- | are suspected, but which cannot be proved against | s00d match.” 

ward he had become the most powerful statesman | them, the White Caps assume jurisdiction. 


The method of punishment is summary. Threat- 
ening anonymous letters are sent, warning the 
offending person that he must reform. Either 


before or without such warning the White Caps | 


make a midnight call upon their victim, and | 
sometimes maltreat him or her shockingly. In 
some cases the punishments inflicted by the White 
Caps have been not merely criminal in the eye of 
the law, but violative of personal decency. 

The efforts to bring the perpetrators of these out- 


| rages to justice have not been very successful. 


He has served under three successive German | 
From the time that the Empire re- | 


There is little doubt that William always res- | 


Although the tattle of courts sometimes left the | 


Indeed, in some communities there seems to be a 
disposition to look upon the White Cap perform- 
| ances as rather a good joke and with something 
like popular approval. 

As we have said, little is known of this secret 
movement except by those who have a part in it; 
but something ought to be known about it. From 
any possible point of view the object and methods 
of the White Caps are thoroughly bad, and de- 
serve much severer punishment than the offences 
which they attempt to regulate. 

This principle is so plain that it is difficult to 
argue it. Who has given to private, secret, irre- 
sponsible persons permission to make punisha- 


always have his own way, yet there is not the | ble offences of minor faults which society as a 
slightest evidence that the Emperor ever thwarted | whole has never undertaken to correct? Who has 
Bismarck’s policy, or placed any obstacles in the | put the execution of any law in their hands? Yet 


way of his aims. 

The case was very different when William died 
and the throne was occupied for three months by 
the dying Emperor Frederick. 
always opposed liberal concessions to the German 
people. He was essentially a supporter of the 
full power and prerogative of the crown. His 
purpose was to make Germany great and strong, 


its ancient authority. 

But the Emperor Frederick took a broader and 
more liberal view of public affairs. He showed, 
even during his brief reign, not only that he 


the people. 

Bismarck had already been at variance with 
Frederick, and with Frederick’s wife, while 
Frederick was still Crown Prince; and under the 
new Emperor Bismarck found that he by no 
means possessed the absolute influence over the 


William. 

Then came another change. Frederick died, 
and his son, the second William, ascended the 
throne. It is true that the young Emperor had 
always been a devoted friend and supporter of 
Bismarck, whose political instructions he had 
earnestly welcomed and followed. 

Yet Bismarck no doubt finds that, even though 
this was so, his position with the young Emperor 
is quite different from that which he held toward 
the Emperor’s grandfather. The young man has 


that he is somewhat restive at times under the 








Bismarck had | 


and not less to maintain the reigning house in all | 


crown which he had held during the life of | 


| these men first make laws which society does not 


» | approve, and then execute them with rough bru- 


tality and personal violence. 

We fancy that these words may fall under the 
eye of some persons who have taken part in White 
Cap exploits. No doubt the motive of many of 
the volunteer regulators is a good one; but they 
cannot have reflected upon the consequences of 
what they do. 

How easily it may be the case that the regulators 
| themselves may be guilty of doing some things 

which seem to others in the community as bad as 
| the offences which they punish. For example, to 


intended to be the real ruler, but also that he| send an anonymous letter is surely as mean and 
meant to use his power to extend the liberties of | sneaking an act as being lazy and failing to sup- 


port one’s family. 

Suppose an organization should be made with 
the purpose of hunting down and whipping every 
man who belonged to the White Caps. It would 
be as lawful an association, and with an object 
| quite as laudable, as that of the White Caps. 
| But what would become of the reign of law, 
| and of the principle of individual liberty, and of 
the right of private conscience, if society were to 
split itself up into little factions each of which 
undertook to correct the minor faults of people,— 
faults which the general law does not punish ? 

Moreover, the White Cap movement is an out- 
break of the pharisaic spirit. It means, ‘I am | 
holier than thou.”” When it assumes to punish | 
people who are only suspected of real crimes or 
offences against the law, but who have not been | 





a will of his own; and there have been indications | 


convicted, it is a step in the direction of anarchy 
and the law of Judge Lynch. 
We believe it is needless to urge this view of the 


disposition of Bismarck, not unnatural in the! matter; for it is the view which every American 
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who values liberty, who wishes the reign of i. 
and who reflects before he acts, must take. Every 
such person must regard it as a public duty to 
look with unmixec ;<probation upon every act 
of White Caps, waether he thinks some one has 
been ‘‘served right’? or not; and he should use 
every means in his power to detect and bring to 
justice the men who, whatever their motives, are 
acting in a lawless, brutal and cowardly manner. 


IN THE MARKET. 


A private letter from China tells the story of a 
pretty little Chinese girl, the daughter of a mandarin 
of high rank, who was one of the young ladies that 
were presented to the boy-emperor, in order that he 
might select his wife from among them. 

This little girl, Yo Lin, it is stated, has been in a 
course of preparation for this examination for 
several years. Hair, skin, nails, figure, teeth and 
feet have been watched and cared for with a view to 
this great contest. As the day of trial approached, 
she was bathed in milk each day, and her flesh was 
rubbed with perfumed oils to give it softness and 
bloom. A magnificent dress and jewels were pur- 
chased for her. 

On the morning which was to decide whether she 
should remain obscure Yo Lin, or become the em- 


| press ruling over four hundred millions of people, she 
| took her stand in a line of over three hundred young 
| Chinese ladies, each splendidly dressed, and bearing 
|a tablet on which was inscribed her name, age and 


descent. 

These all passed a close examination, and from 
them five were chosen for future consideration. Our 
little Yo Lin was one of the rejected. She, with her 


| unlucky companions, was sent home with much re- 
| spect and honor, bearing with her a gift which would 
dower her richly on her future wedding-day. 


Most American girls, on reading this story, will 


| feel contempt and disgust for little Yo Lin, as she 


stood in the row of young women offering her youth 
and beauty for sale to the man who, in all the world, 
was able to pay the highest price for it. 

But here is a companion picture taken nearer 


home. What do they think of it? 
May (—— is the daughter of a New York lawyer 


| aim and hope in life is to keep a certain position in 
a fashionable circle. 

| They have no fortune to give the girl. If she is to 
live in a gay set in the future, to dress richly, y= 
| drive in her carriage, she must ‘marry money.’ 
This fact has been recognized by her family since 
Her whole education and home 


| She has been taught to dance by the best masters; 

| her teeth, hair and hands have been brought to per- 

| fection by experts; she has been trained in music 
and in languages just enough to enable her to 

| attract attention in a crowd. 

Three months ago she “‘came out” at a great ball 
| given by her mother in a hotel. The morning papers 
| de scribed her dress and appearance. All the mar- 
riageable men known to her mother were invited; 
they criticised the girl’s eyes, color and figure pre- 
cisely as they would the points of a horse. Every 
one of them knew to a dollar what dowry she and 
the other “‘buds” of the season would have. 

These are coarse facts, but it is better to state such 
facts coarsely, that we may understand their full 
meaning. ; 

Yo Lin stood in a line to be inspected by one man, 
with the hope of marrying one of the great rulers of 
the world. 

May C—— offers herself to the inspection of any 
| man, with the hope of marrying somebody who will 

dress and feed her, and give her the luxuries pertain- 
| ing to a fashionable woman. 


JEMMY DILL. 


‘*When I was a boy,” said the doctor, “I lived ina 
farming neighborhood among the hills, far apart 
| from any town. A little pedler, named Jemmy Dill, 
made his monthly rounds with a wagon full of tin- 
ware, drugs and cloths. 

“Jemmy stopped over night at some farm-house 
and carried away with him a rich store of gossip 
concerning the love-makings, quarrels and business 
affairs of the family gleaned from the children and 
servants. He whispered this gossip as he went, to 
all who would listen. 

“In the code of manners accepted by the better 
class of farmers it was considered unneighborly and 
mean to lend an ear to the pedler’s scandalous gossip. 
When a slander was repeated, the most crushing 
rebuke was the words: ‘You have been listening to 
Jemmy Dill.’ 

“But now I am an old man and live in a great 
city, among the most refined and honorable people, 
all of whom would scorn to peep through a key-hole 
or listen behind a door. 

“Yet every morning a visitor comes to each house 
laden with personal gossip—how much Mr. B—— 
has made in sugars, why Mr. C—— quarrels with his 
wife, how many times Miss E—— has been engaged, 
and the number of shoes Miss D—— has bought for 
her trousseau. When I open my morning paper I 
say, ‘What! Jemmy Dill again?’” 

It is an unpalatable fact that while we have made 
gigantic strides in knowledge, in the arts, and in all 
the refinements of daily life, beyond our grandfathers, 
we indulge in a petty curiosity respecting each other 
which would have been contemned by them as 
puerile and vulgar. 

Nor is the newspaper, with its society column, 
| altogether to blame for this. The newspaper, like 
| Jemmy Dill of old, dispenses only such wares as are 
called for by public taste. Trade only meets actual 
|demands. The editor excuses himself when he is 

blamed for printing personalities, by saying that he 
must publish what the people wish to read. 
| If we, individually, did not relish the petty gossip 
| | concerning our neighbors, or if we were not pleased 
to see our own names blazoned to the public eye, 
| these things would not be made matters of traffic as 
| common as the pedler’s pins and tinware. 
If, not liking such gossip, we refused to read the 
| newspapers which print it, and let the cause of our 
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refusal be known, perhaps some newspapers would 

find that giving too great prominence to personal 
matters was unprofitable. 

———— as 

SILENT MEN. 


Men great in deeds are often taciturn. Does their 
taciturnity arise from the diffidence which fears lest 
words should exceed deeds, or from a conviction 
that safety is promoted by silence? Washington’s 
reserve made him stiff, formal and ill at ease in 
company, but it also prevented his plans from being 
betrayed to an enemy, and the country from being 
deceived by his promises. 

William the Silent was frugal of words, because a 
reserve that concealed his designs, even from those 
acting with him, was necessary to the independence 
of the Netherlands. 

A writer in Leisure Hour says that the most dra- 
matic of silent men was Wallenstein, the antagonist 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the commander of the 
emperor’s armies in the Thirty Years’ War. He in- 
sisted that the deepest silence should reign around 
him. His officers took care that no loud conversation 
should disturb their general. They knew that a 
chamberlain had been hanged for waking him with- 
out orders, and that an officer who would wear 
clanking spurs in the commander’s presence had 
been secretly put to death. 

In the rooms of his palace the servants glided as 
if phantoms, and a dozen sentinels moved around 
his tent charged to secure the silence the general 
demanded. Chains were stretched across the streets 
in order to guard him against the disturbance of 
sounds. 

Wallenstein’s taciturnity which made him shun 
speech, and his love of silence that caused him to be 
irritated at the slightest noise, were due to his con- 
stitutional temperament. He never smiled, he never 
asked advice from any one, and he could not endure 
to be gazed at, even when giving an order. The 
soldiers, when he crossed the camp, pretended not 
to see him, knowing that a curious look would bring 
them punishment. 


+o = 
LOSING HER SKIRT. 


Many are the social blunders made by those who 
are in some minute detail ignorant of “the style.’ 
It is difficult for the masculine mind to realize that 
it is really by intention that a lady’s smaller belong- 
ings, her pencil, vinaigrette and watch, should swing 
from her belt; the element of recklessness in such a 
proceeding scarcely appeals to the prudent, who are 
likely innocently to remonstrate. 

“Madam,” said a gentleman, courteously, to a lady 
who was rapidly passing him, ‘“‘your watch is swing- 
ing from your belt.” 

“Well, sir,” rejoined she, with a smile which re- 
lieved the words of rudeness, ‘“‘let it swing.” 

It is said that a lady prominent in Washington 
society made a call, with bonnet strings flying, on 
the wife of a senator, who said to her as she left, 
“Excuse me, but your bonnet is untied.” 

“Oh, that’s the style,” said the caller, and the 
hostess blushed at her own ignorance. 

Another lady, wearing a dress of camel’s hair, 
was saluted by an acquaintance with the words, 
“My dear Mrs. Smith, you must have been playing 
with the cat. Please let me brush your dress.”’ 

“You might brush as long as Mrs. Partington need 
trundle her mop to sop up the Atlantic,” said the 
other, merrily, “and it would do no good. These 
untidy hairs are woven in.” 

In the days when trains were worn even in in- 
appropriate places, a little country girl, whose 
mother only believed in dressing conveniently for 
walking, visited a fashionable hotel. 

“O mamma,” whispered she, as she saw a lady 
sweeping down a garden path trailing some super- 
fluous feet of cloth behind her, “‘mayn’t I go and 
tell that poor lady her petticoat’s coming off?” 
nh ao — 
OLD-FASHIONED PROHIBITION. 


In 1654 the General Court of Connecticut ordered 
the confiscation of ‘all Barbadoes liquer commonly 
called ‘Ruin Kill Devill’” which should be landed 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. The 
order was directed against the growing practice of 
selling liquor to the Indians. 

But six years before the Court had found it neces- 
sary to check the indulgence of white men in wine 
and strong drink. It had therefore ordered: “That 
no inhabitant in any town should continue in a tav- 
ern or victualling-house in the town in which he 
lived more than half an hour at a time, drinking | 
wine, beer, or hot water.” 

The abuses arising from the use of tobacco also | 
attracted the attention of the court. The law- 
makers ordered that no person under the age of 
twenty years, nor any one unaccustomed to its use, 





should take the weed until he had obtained ‘‘a cer- | 
tificate under the hand of some who are approved, | 


for knowledge and skill in phisicke, that it is useful 
for him, and that he has received licence from the 
Court for the same.” 

An order was also passed “for the regulating of 
those who had already made it necessary for their 
use,” which ordained “that no man in the colony 
shall take any tobaco publicquely in the street, nor 
in the field or woods, unless when travelling at least 
ten miles, or at the ordinary time of repast, com- 
monly called dinner; or if it be not then taken, yet 
not above once in the day at most, and then not in 
company with any other.” 

The constables were directed to present the names 
of such as transgressed the act to the court. 


— ae 
POOR GUESSING. 


There is nothing, in an examination, like thinking | 
| 


before one guesses, if one is going to guess. In a 
school examination, for instance, the following 
question was put: “In which of his battles was | 
King Gustavus Adolphus killed?” 

A student very prudently set down this safe reply : 
“I think it was in his last.” 

This student at least had his wits about him more 
completely than did the stupid person who is said | 
to have asked Sidney Smith this question, at a dinner. | 
table: “Aw, Mr. Smith! Do you know in which of | 
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his journeys around the world Captain Cook was 
killed—his first, or his last ?’’ 

Sidney Smith looked up quickly. 

“TI believe it was on his first voyage,” said he; 
“but he doesn’t seem to have minded it much, for he 
immediately set out on his second!” 





THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 


The next issue of Tur ¢ CoMPANION will be the 


Double Easter Number. 

In the number following, for April 25th, we 
shall begin the publication of a new Serial Story, 
in eight chapters, by Homer Greene, author of 
“The Blind Brother,”’ entitled 


“The 


This is a 


Riverpark Rebellion.” 
stirring story of life at a military 


school, and 


will interest every reader of THE 
CoMPANION, old and young. 





MALAGASY NAMES. 


The people of Madagascar are known as the 
Malagasy, and their language goes under the same 
name. The system of giving names in the island is 
peculiar. As with all savage people, the name is 
significant, and usually describes in some way the 
person who bears it. Reversing the system of nam- 
ing children which has given us the patronymics 
Robertson, Robinson, Robeson, Robson, the son of 
Robert,—the father sometimes takes the name of the 
son. The matter is made clear by the author of 
“The Cruise of the Brooklyn.” 


Almost every one will be struck by the length of 
many of the names, such as “Rainivoninahitriniony” 
or “Rabadonandrianampoinimerina.” The first is 
the name of the former Prime Minister, and both 
are, of course, compound names. The last is easily 
understood by separating the parts, —“Rabadon,? 
the child of, “andrian” the prince, “ampoin” 
heart of, “imerina” the name of that part of 
Madagascar where the Hovas live. The whole name, 
therefore, means, “the child of the prince in the 
heart of Imerina.” Other names can be similarly 
analyzed. 

There are no family names as with us, and it is 
often difficult to discover that two people belong to 
the same family. 
of the names begin with the syllables “Ra” or 
“Raini,’ as Ramasiaka, Rainitany, the names of 
those we met on board the ship. The prefix “ra” 
added to any word makes a proper name of it. The 
other prefix, “raini,” means the “father of,’ and it 
isa common custom for a man on becoming a father 
to name his son, and then to change his own name 
by prefixin “Raini” to his son’s name, and drop- 
ping his old one. 

A man may have been called Rakota all his life 
until he had a son, whom he named Rasoa, and then 
he became known as Rainisoa, the father ‘of Rasoa. 
The mother often changes her name in the same 
way and becomes Renisoa, the mother of Rasoa. 


ee 
THE MINISTER’S TURKEY. 


A Mahometan would not think there was anything 
laughable in this anecdote from the Vermont Jour- 
nal; he would simply say, “It was the man’s fate.” 


A popular minister in Fifeshire, in the good old 
times, used at Christmas-time to be inundated with 
hampers filled with good things. 
an enormous turkey was sent to him by the thought- 
ful kindness of a neighboring farmer, but as the 
minister’s family had already provided for the 
Christmas dinner, the bird was sent to the market 
and sold. 

A passer-by, seeing this fine specimen of poultry, | 
said, “‘What'a splendid turkey! Just the thing for | 
the minister's Christmas dinner!” To the minister | 
it was again sent. The prudent wife sent it a second | 
time to the market, and sold it again for a handsome | 
sum. 

Another friend, similarly struck with the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the turkey, purchased it, and 
also sent it to the minister. 


clear the Lord means us to have this turkey, ‘sy and, 
with the entire approbation of the family, it formed | 
a part of the Christmas dinner. 
= ee 
SPOILING THE SHOW. 


Bishop Temple, of London, says that he was once 
| worshipping in an East End church where a hearty 
| musical service is a distinguishing feature, and he 
| joined in the singing to the best of his ability. He 

| has a stentorian voice, and the effect of his efforts on 
| those near him may be imagined. 





At the conclusion of the second verse of the hymn, 
| the patience of a workingman on his immediate left 
seemed fairly exhausted. 


Not recognizing the dignitary beside him, the poor 
man, in sheer desperation, gave a sharp dig in the 
ribs ‘of the bishop, who, on turning round for an 


| explanation, was thus addressed in subdued but dis- 
| tinct tones : 

“T say, guy’ ner, you dry up! You’re spoiling the 
whole show.” 
| ~2> = 
A ROYAL NURSE. 


This pleasant little anecdote is told of the Empress 
Frederick. During the Franco-German War of 
1870-71, when she was Crown Princess of Germany, 
she acted as nurse to the wounded soldiers, and ren- 
dered great aid to the Red Cross Society. 


One of the wounded men to whom she had been 
kind, not knowing her, asked her one day if she had 
any relative at the front. “T have two,” she an- 
swered; “my father and my husband.” 

“May be,” said the soldier, “I might know them. 
What are their names, and what regiment do they 
belong to?”’ 

‘My father’s name is Wilhelm,” replied the Crown 
Princess, ‘‘and they call my husband ‘Unser Fritz.’ ” 

The soldier saluted and remained silent. 


+r 
HEADS AND BRAINS. 


The more intelligent a man is, the more mysteries 
he will find; a remark which applies to phrenology 
| as well as to the more exact sciences. 





Doctor Holmes sat in a front seat of the car, and 


his brilliant talk. 
A countryman, sitting in the little corner seat 
before them, ov erheard the conversation. Finally 
| he leaned over, took the ‘‘autocrat’s” hat, looked at 
| the number inside, then at his own, and said : 
| “I read something in the paper the other da 
about the size of great men’s heads, and I thought 
I'd like to know the size of your’n. What bothers 
| me is, my head’s the biggest of the two!” 


| was entertaining a fellow-passenger with some of 


in the | 


It will have been noticed that most | 


On one occasion | 


Not wishing to fly inthe | 
face of Providence, the good man said at last, “It is | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it isa cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. ; [Adv 








WwW BEST in the WORLD. 
A_NE Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos, 30-40-50-00, un- 
bleached and white. ITll’d 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, or 


FOR CROCHETING. send 10 cents for spool of 500 


yards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address plain, including State. 





a Address 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 
Pe WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


























We manufacture four of the best Carts on 
the market with all latest im- 
provements. Alsoa large line of 
stick seat, road and delivery 
wagons. Write for circulars te | 
y, —— prices. 
WINANS, PRATT & CO., 

67PitcherSt. Kalamazoo, Mich, 


“Black Henriettas, 


| 
| 
SAMPLES FREE. | 


The very best quality that can be made, and | 
| quite celebrated on account of the DEEP | 
RICH BLACK DYE which is so desirable | 
and so hard to secure. (Mention this paper.) | 


R.H. STEARNS & CO.,| 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston. | 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


GOOCH’S BIG FOUR: 
THE PEERLESS 


is the best. Itis a little higher | 
price than the others, but is well | 
worth the difference. 


THE ZERO 


is cheaper, not so good as Peer- | 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 


THE PET 


is cheaper than Zero and a very | 
good one, | 


THE BOSS 


is very low-priced, anybody could afford to buy one. 
All are good, solid and well made. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


{ose &Sons 


| PIANOFORTES, 


ARE 
Superior in Power, 
Evenness of Scale, 
Rich Singing Quality, 
Well-Balanced Tone, 
and Absolute Durability. | 


| SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
| 
| 

















SOLD ON SMALL MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. | 


Delivered, freight paid, in any 
house in the United States. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


| 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCOVILL PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT. 


| A Special Offer. 





















This photograph 
Camera is made ex- 
pressly for us by 
the Scoviil Manu- 
facturing Co. 

It is mounted 
upon a fine adjusta- 
ble tripod, has a 
Waterbury lens, set 
in a polished brass 
tube, takes a 4 x 5 inch picture, and has a rubber bel- 
lows-section to permit the plate to be brought to the 
exact focus, 

This Outfit consists of a cherry finished Camera, 
|and adjustable Tripod, one Double Plate-Holder, six 
4x 5inch Keystone Rapid Plates, Chemicals for making 
the negatives, and for printing, toning and fixing of 
prints. Printing Frame, Sensitized Paper, Primrose 
Mounts, Jar of Parlor Paste for mounting the prints, 2 
Japanned Trays, Focusing Cloth, Russell Negative 
Clasp, 1-0z. Graduate, Ruby Paper, Packing Case, and 
full Directions on the art of taking pictures. 


Special for 60 Days. 


For the next 60 days we shall give free with each Out- 
fit One Dozen Extra Dry Plates. } 
The Outtit complete is sold by us for only $9.00. It 
must be sent by express, and charges paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


| 41 TEMPLE PLACE, BosTon, Mass. 


| son 
New American Tate 
| BEST RACKETS 





| fund the 


$1.00. 


Ladies’ 4-Button Embroidered Backs, 
all shades. 

Ladies’ 5-Stud Lacing Gloves, all 
shades. 

Ladies’ 8-Button Suede Mousquetaire, 
all shades. 

Misses’ 4-Button Kid, Embroidered 
Backs, all shades. 

The above qualities are highly recommended. 

Mail orders promptly and carefully filled. 


M BRO es 


117 to {123 State Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Horace Partridge & Co,, 


Manufacturers of Fine Lawn Tennis, 


BOSTON. 













mproved Peerless 


EVERY PIECE 
WARRANTED. 





EVER MADE. 


Price, 

$5.50. 

Postage free, if you 
mention pape r. 


Our ion Standard. Price, $3.60. 


Eguals in stringing, strength and_finish, the leading 
Rackets of most manufacturers. Money refunded if 
goods are not satisfactory. Special discount to 
clubs. Send for our //lustrated Catalogue, containing 
revised Ten Tennis rule Sy and pr ice- -list of all outdoor games, 







JL CASE T.M. CO,, 


RACINE, WIS. 


‘Manufacturers of the Celebrated 





(SECTIONAL VIEW.) 


lronsides Agitator 


(KING of THRESHERS), 


Horse & Tread Powers, 
Swinging Stackers, 
Saw Mills, 


Portable & Traction Engines. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





A WORD 10 CONSUMPTIVES. 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted by exposure, the effects of MAGEE’s 
EMULSION will be apparent after a short course of 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 
stage of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
that it is WITHOUT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific 
for every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is 
so far gone in consumption as to be unable to retain 
any other medicine on his stomach, can take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


without the least inconvenience. This we guarantee, 
and what is more, we authorize all druggists to re- 
urchase money to any patient who is in a 
reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 
bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 
is plain that if a consumptive patient continues to 
gain in weight, a permanent cure must result. 

A CASE OF HEREDITARY CONSUMPTION CURED. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. A. MAGEE & Co.: Sirs,—I have been a jong and 
patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have taken a 
great amount of medicine, and been under the care 
of several physicians, all of which finally failed to 
benefit me. [had lost two sisters and one brother 
from the dread disease of consumption, and when the 
doctors gave me up, I thought I should follow them 
by the ravages of the same disease. I was terribly 
reduced in weight, scarcely weighing 100 pounds 
where I once weighe ad 150. I took your Emulsion 
and at once began to experience relief, gained 
strength, and now weigh 150 pounds. No other med 
icine could have done as much for my lungs I am 
sure, and [ can recommend it without hesitation on 
its own merits. Yours truly, 

NELLIE NOLAN. 


See that your Druggist sells you only 


Magee’s Emu 


PREPARED BY 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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< HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 


é& J £2 


APRIL. 
Th. 11. Slavery abolished in District of Columbia, 1862. 
Fr. 12. Fort Sumter bombarded, 1861. 

Sa. 13. Edict of Nantes promulgated by Henry IV., 1598. 

Su. 14. First Abolition Society formed, 1775. 

Mo. 15. President Lincoln died, 1865. 

Tu. 16. San Salvador destroyed by Earthquake, 1854. 

We. 17. Ferdinand and Isabella signed an Agreement with 
Columbus, 1492. 





For the Companion. 


THE PROMISE OF APRIL. 


March is no more! 
Her blasts so chill and frore 
Around far norland capes and headlands roar, 
The skies we now behok . 
Are tempered by the sun's effulgent gold; 
And faint, fine sounds disclose 
That, in the sod and mould, 
The spirit of spring-time stirs and glows. 
*Tis April, and the willow leans to look 
And see within the brook 
Its fair, new garniture of palest green; 
*Tis April, and the maple-buds are red, 
While in the elms o’erhead 
The leaf-elves have begun to weave a screen 
That will in June-time throw 
A wavering shadow on the lawn below; 
*Tis April, and a thousand ice-freed rilis 
Furrow a thousand hills; 
The wheat has pierced the loam, 
And where the orchards soon the pinky foam 
Of blossom-seas will toss, 
The spiders fling their filmy webs across. 
There is a throb in every river reed; 
A subtile essence in each wayside weed 
paerene its dormant root 

nd bids it upward toward the sunlight shoot; 
The trillium knows 
That southern Sepes no longer harbor snows; 
The armored snai 
On dry, dead grasses leaves a shining trail; 
The robber rooks out-caw their mawkish strains 
Above corn-planted plains ; 
The winds are winds of promise, on whose wings 
Come countless breathings, endless whisperings 
Of bursting beauty in all germinant things. 
What joy is here, 
In the foreknowledge that the youthful year 
Through spires of constant change the bud will bring 
To full fruition and fair — ng. 
Who wills may con a higher prophecy 
Of harvests yet to be: 
What the October of our lives will yield 
If seeds be sown in April’s fertile field. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


—_——_—~<or—___—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
TWO STUDENTS. 


Among the many interesting pieces of personal 
history which, one by one, are coming to light as 
local episodes of the Civil War, few are more 
striking than the story of two young men, who, 
shortly before the war broke out, were fellow- 
students and room-mates at a college in Pennsyl- 
vania, one of them a Southerner. | 

Both were hard students, and aspired to be 
leaders of their class, and in time the sharp rivalry 
between them changed their friendship to bitter 
enmity. Mutual charges were made, and the hos- 
tile feeling finally culminated in a challenge from | 
the Southerner, which the other treated with con- 
tempt. 

After graduation the young duellist went home, 
and in the cares and excitements of the following 
years his college quarrel was forgotten. The 
memory of it suddenly came back to him one 
day, after he had become a Christian, and shocked 
him with the discovery of a surviving hatred. 

It was at the battle of Stone River. Our stu- 
dent, now a Confederate officer, was riding across 
the battlefield, when his horse nearly trod upon a 
wounded Union soldier. He dismounted, with 
the humane intention of giving some assistance, 
but when he looked the soldier in the face, he 
recognized his old college enemy. He turned 
quickly to remount his horse, but better thoughts 
and feelings checked his first cruel impulse, and 
‘in Christ’s name”’ he caused the soldier to be re- 
moved to a place of refuge, and procured for him 
the services of a surgeon and a chaplain. 

The wounded man knew his deliverer, but was 
too weak to utter inquiries or thanks. Informed 
that his wound was fatal, he could only request 
that his mother be written to, and assured that he 
“died like a true soldier; and this kind service 
also the Southern officer faithfully performed, as 
soon as the battle was over. 

He had no suspicion that the care he had secured 
for the sufferer would prove the means of saving 
his former enemy’s life. 

After the War the Northern man wrote to thank 
his forgiving enemy ; but no answer was received, 
and further inquiry brought the information that 
he had been killed. 

Twenty-one years passed; the Northerner was 
a physician in prosperous practice, when business 
called him to Charleston, 8. C. Ina street of that 
city, then partly in ruins, the two men who had 
twice been dead to each other met again. 

The startled doctor saw the classmate who had 
once been willing to take his life, and once had 
saved it. The man had lost his all in the great 
earthquake; and his old enemy and grateful 
friend took him and his needy family back with 
him to his own city, and established him in a 
good situation. 

Not often does the chance of shifting events | 
enable penitent foes to forgive and repay each other | 
after this romantic fashion; but the Christian 


|the more praiseworthy, because all the more diffi- 


cult, if maintained in the midst of commonplace 
and every-day surroundings. 

And even if there be no opportunity for its 
display, if the old enemy be dead, or his where- 
abouts unknown, we may still cherish the kindly 
feeling, and be sure that the will is counted for 


the deed. 
————+_e—__———_ 


FLYING BY NIGHT. 


The island of Heligoland, in the North Sea, is 
nothing but a triangular rock of perhaps a hundred 
acres, but there is probably no spot of equal size on 
the earth’s surface that is of more interest to the 
student of birds. ‘The fact is,” says Mr. Seebohm, 
“that this little island is the only part of the world 
of which the ornithology has been properly worked. 
Every little boy on the island is a born and bred 
ornithologist. Every unfortunate bird which visits 
the island has to run the gauntlet of about forty 
guns, to say nothing of scores of blowpipes and cat- 
apults. 


“The flight and note of every bird are familiar to 
every islander. A new bird is instantly detected. 
The fisherman steers with a gun by his side; the 
peasant digs his potatoes with a gun on the turf, 
and a heap of birds on his coat. 

“Every Bird which appears is whistled within range 
with marvellous skill. The common sorts are eaten, 
the rare ones sold to the bird-stuffer, and the new 
ones taken to Giitke, the ornithologist.” 

Mr. Seebohm visited the island some years ago to 
witness the autumnal migration. “For nearly a 
week,” he writes, ‘the weather was unfavorable. 
There were scarcely half a dozen birds on the island. 
On the 12th of October the afternoon was calm, and 
in the evening a breeze sprang up from the south- 
east. I called upon Giitke, who advised me to go to 
bed and be up before sunrise, as in all probability I 
should find the island swarming with birds. Accord- 
ingly I turned in soon after ten. 

“At half-past twelve I was waked with the news 
that the migration had already begun. Hastily 
dressing myself, I at once made for the lighthouse. 
The ni Sit was almost pitch dark, but the town was 
all astir. In every street men with large lanterns 
and a sort of angler’s landing-net were — for 
the lighthouse. As I crossed the potato-fields, birds 
were yey getting up at _ feet. 

“At the lighthouse an intensely interesting sight 
presented itself. The whole zone of light within 
range of the mirrors was alive with birds coming 
and going. Nothing else was visible in the darkness 
of the night but the lantern of the lighthouse vig- 
netted in a drifting sea of birds. From the darkness 
in the east clouds of birds were emerging in an unin- 
terrupted stream. 

“I should be afraid to hazard a guess as to the 
hundreds of thousands that must have passed in a 
couple of hours, but the stray birds which the light- 
house keeper succeeded in securing, as they fluttered 
against the wire netting, amounted to almost three 
hundred. 

“The night was starless and the town invisible, 
but the island looked like the outskirts of a gas- 
lighted city, being sprinkled over with brilliant lan- 
terns. Many of the larks alighted on the ground to 
rest, and allowed the Heligolanders to pass their 
nets over them. On some nights as many as fifteen 
thousand skylarks have been taken on the island. 

“At about three o’clock in the morning the clouds 
broke, the stars came out, and the migration came 
to an end, or was continued above the range of our 
vision.” 

— —~+or—___—_- 


EXTRAVAGANT AND CRUEL. 


Ismail Pasha, the father of the Khedive, when he 
was ruler of Egypt, borrowed an enormous sum of 
money, but used only a small part of it in construct- 
ing the public works for which he professed to need 
it. Much of it was used in bribery, and a great deal 
more in ministering to his own pleasures. The 
Opera House in Cairo was one of his extravagances, 
and in one season of five months he spent six hun- 
dred thousand dollars upon the singers and actresses. 


The site for the Opera House was obtained in the 
most Lemme manner. Those of the owners 
who were willing to sell their freeholds or leases 
were paid, but the houses of those who declined to 
accept Ismail’s offers, which were not liberal, were 
set on fire. When they were burnt down, he con- 
doled with the owners and tenants, and renewed his 
offer of compensation, which was accepted. 

The Finance Minister was his most trusted agent 
and friend, for he kept a full chest and always 
knew how to raise money. Ismail would send tothe 
Mufettish [Turkish for Treasurer] a messa; 6, saying, 
“T want so much money.” The Mufettish would 
order the mudirs of the districts to bring in the 
amount, and they evares by wringing it from the 
peasants, — the thumbscrew and “stick” and 
whip to persuade them to give up their money. 

A French gentleman was sent by France and 
England to act as Finance Commissioner. Ismail, 
knowing that his books would not bear inspection, 
determined to a both them and the Mufettish, 
whose evidence would be damaging to his master. 

The Mufettish lived in splendor. He had four 
hundred women slaves and his kitchen cost three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. His guests who 
smoked were provided with golden ash-trays en- 
crusted with brilliants, and each little tray was 
worth twenty-five hundred dollars. It would not do 
to clap such a subject in prison. 

One morning Ismail drove to the Minister of 
Finance, and invited him to call on Amir at Gezirah. 
The two men were seen —a Vy wy together 
as the carriage swept through ro, but the Mufet- 
tish was never seen again. 

When they reached Gezirah, Ismail entered the 
palace, gy his friend, who, as he walked out 
of the hall, was seized and thrown into a dungeon. 
From it he was taken at night, placed on a steamer, 
strangled, and his corpse thrown into the Nile. The 
steamer went up the river, and not a single soldier 
of the guard ever returned. Dead men tell no tales. 

The papers first circulated a story of the minister’s 
banishment, and then another story recording his 
death in exile from excessive drinking. 


—~o—______ 
UTILIZING NIAGARA. 


The steam-engine is the boast of this age, and is 
used more and more every year. Five hundred years 
hence it may be almost unknown, for steam is made 
at the expense of coal and the world is burning up 
its supply of coal very fast. 


What will people do for heat and light and power 

when coal is no longer to be had? Use electricity, 
— will say. But what shall furnish the elec- 
tricity ? 
Follow one of the wires now becoming so familiar 
as the channels for the mysterious electric currents 
that pull cars and drive machinery, and somewhere 
along the line you will find a dynamo machine from 
which the current comes; and behind the dynamo 
is a steam-engine or some other motive power. 

The electric current is merely the medium by which 


| the steam-engine pulls the cars and drives the machin. 


ery. When the engine stope, everything stops, and 
contact with the wire, a moment ago so tent, has 
no more effect than contact with a roadside fence. 





spirit may always be exercised, and may be all 


mills ag do something. Machinery for utilizing 
directly the sun’s rays may do something. Ericsson, 


__ ES 








What then can ever take the place of coal? Wind- | 


APRIL 11, 1889. 





MPANION. 








the designer of the Monitor, had of late given his | 


attention to inventions of this latter class. But the 
most hopeful outlook at present is toward our rivers. 

The power of Niagara is far greater than that of 
all the steam-engines in the country. A plan has 
been worked out and a company has been formed 
for using a part of this great source of oneray. 

It is proposed to excavate the rock behind and 
beneath the falls and from these recesses pipes will 
be thrust out into the falling stream and through 
these pipes water will flow to turn wheels and drive 
dynamo machines. The current from these machines 
will be carried for many miles along large wires 
and turn machinery in distant cities, perhaps, some 
time, in Boston and New York. 

A few years ago this was hardly dreamed of, but 
the enormous development of the art of using elec- 
tricity which has marked the last decade has made 
it possible to convey power to great distances with 
but little loss. 


— +e 





For the Companion. 
THE HEIGHT OF AMBITION. 


There dwelt, upon a fertile plain, 

A discontented wight, 
And evermore he longed to gain 

The distance-purpled height. 
“Could I but reach the top,” ano he, 
“How very near the stars Ta be!” 


At last he sought to scale the peak 
Of which he oft had dreamed: 

He walked a day—he walked a week— 
And yet no nearer seemed. 

“The more I tug and toil,” quoth he, 

“The more it slips away from me.” 


The mountain slope was bleak and high— 
Rough crags and bowlders gray; 
He reached the top; alas! the sky 
Was just as far away. 
“Now, what a climb I’ve had,” A he, 
“And how the stars will mock at me!” 


The scene that spread beneath bis gaze 
Till lost in distance dim, 
Was not the scene of early days 
That held such hope for him. 
“The world is very flat,” quoth he, 
“I miss the hills I used to see!” 
Eupora 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


—~@oo—__—_. 
“B’ILIN’ THE WATER.” 
It was not many years ago that Katury Barker, a 
brisk and talkative Maine girl, came up from York 


County to Boston to look for household employment. 
She found it in a family where the people were will- 


| ing to submit to her talkativeness and familiar ways 


—she had no idea that she was in the family on any 
other than equal terms—for the sake of getting a 
capable and industrious helper. One afternoon 
Katury was sent by her mistress to the Square to get 
some thread which was very much needed. 


The errand was not likely to take more than fifteen 
minutes, and Katury’s mistress did not think it 
necessary to tell the bustling Maine girl to make 
haste. But after a long time had passed, and the 
girl did not return, the mistress began to worry. 

‘““What can have happened to the child? I have 
never known her to loiter.” 

Soon after, however, the girl came in, red and 
breathless with excitement. 

“Why, Katury, where have you been?” asked her 


| mistress. 


‘Been! My goodness, ma’am, there’s a fire down 
t’ the Square—the awfullest fire you ever see! More’n 
five hund’ed folks stan’in’ round lookin’ on, an’ the 
craziest lot o’ fools—my/ Why, what do you think 
they’re a-doin’?” 

“What, Katury? Putting out the fire?” 

“No, and that’s the wust on’t. There they be, 
fellows with big hats on an’ red shirts, an’ their 
sleeves rolled up, stan’in’ round a kind of a bD’iler, 
pilin’ on coal, an’ bilin’ that there water before they 
put it ont’ the fire!’ 

“Boiling the water! Why, Katury, it must be a 
steam-engine!” 

“Steam-engyne? I guess not! Them fellows they 
jest went to work, kinder cool an’ collected, an’ got 
a lot o’ coal an’ stuffed it in underneath their b’i er, 
an’ there they was, b’ilin’ the water an’ not goin’ a 
step toward that fire! I jest 5 up t’ the police- 
man that stands there, an’ says I, ‘Maybe they call 
us folks from down East green, but if that ’ere aint 
the se ype thing I ever see, my name aint Katury 
Barker!’ says I. 

‘Green?’ says he, kind o’ careless. ‘What’s 

reen?’ 

“*A.stoppin’ to bile that water ’fore they put it 
ont’ the fire!’ says I. ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘ye don’t 
ketch the folks down in Maine doin’ a — thing 
like that!’ An’ that policeman he laughed right in 
my face!” 

The joke was so good that the family were soon 
all in possession of it, and finally an anecdote based 
upon it crept into one of the newspapers. This 
printed anecdote was shown to Katury. 

“Oh dear! dear!” she exclaimed. “It'll get copied 
int’ the York County papers, an’ what’ll I do then?” 

“O Katury,” said her mistress, to reassure her, “you 
see there is no name given in this story; it just says 
‘a country cousin.’ Nobody could tell it was you.” 

“Land’s sakes, ma’am,” said Katury, shaking her 
head — “the minute they see that down in York 
County, they’d jest know ’twas me!” 


—— +o 
IN A LION’S MOUTH. 


A lion-trapper in the Hottentot country started 
out one morning to visit a pit which his native 
assistants had dug some two miles from camp, and 
near which several of them had passed the night in 
watching. A lioness had fallen into the pit, and the 
enraged lion was lying at the foot of the trees in 
which the hunters had taken refuge. The English- 
man drove up, unsuspicious of danger, and almost 
before he knew it, found himself on the ground 
with the king of beasts standing over him, while his 
horse was tearing off in the distance. 


The whole thing was so sudden that I had no time 
to be frightened. I was on my left side, bareheaded, 
and the lion stood for a moment with his paw on my 
right shoulder looking after the horse. 

had time to collect my thoughts in that single 
minute, and as I had routed one lion by barking like 
a dog, I decided to follow the same plan in this case. 
But lions are as unlike as men. At my first bark 
this fellow growled savagely, and gave me a terrible 
bite in the .- Had I cried out at that, or made 
any struggle, he would have finished me at once. I 
—— my feelings and played dead. 

had a revolver strapped to my back, but it would 
not do to reach for it. After biting me, the lion 
watched and waited for signs of life, and when he 
could detect none, he seized my right shoulder in his 
teeth, gave me a shake and a twist, and next mo- 
ment I was being carried off on his back. 

His teeth did not touch my flesh, and as I lay 
almost across him on my side, my hand struck the 
butt of the revolver. I hadit out of the holster in a 
second, and then I felt I had a chance. 

After carrying me half a mile through the scrub, 
the lion halted at the head of a ravine, in which he 
doubtless had his lair. He turned about as if to see 
if pursuit had been made, and the muzzle of the 


| pistol came against his left hip. I fired at once, and 


the next instant was flung in a heap on the earth, 
while the lion uttered a scream of pain. 

I was on my knees in a flash, but the beast was ten 
feet away, going round in circles and biting at the 
wound. I sent another bullet into him just behind 





the shoulder. He uttered another scream, and in- 
stead of rushing at me, as I fully expected he would 
do, made a leap into the ravine. I was badly shaken 
up, but I lost no time in getting out of the neighbor- 
hood, and in the course of an hour reached camp.— 
New York Sun. 
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INDIAN POLITENESS. 


Mrs. Kinzie, who, as the wife of an Indian Agent, 
lived among the Winnebagoes, sixty years ago, says 
that they showed a native courtesy which was 
remarkable. If a band of them came to the “father,” 
as the agent was called, and begged for provisions, 
they would on receiving food wait patiently until 
the leader had made an equal distribution of the 
whole. She never saw this rule of politeness vio- 
lated but once. A Pawnee chief named “Old Dan- 
dy”? came to the agent’s house, with a party of 
Indians, one warm afternoon, and requested permis- 
sion to dance in the open space before the door. 


As the Indians became heated and dusty, Mrs. 
Kinzie sent out to them a pitcher of raspberry 
shrub. The chief received the pitcher and a tum. 
bler, and began the distribution of the shrub, appor 
tioning half a glass to each Indian. 

When he had gone half-round the circle of Indians, 
it occurred to him to look into the pitcher. Imme- 
diately the tumbler was set on the ground, the 

itcher raised to his lips, and a long drink taken. 
Then he went on distributing the shrub, giving less 
and less, until the lady called him to come in and 
have the pitcher replenished. 

A party of Indian women called on Mrs. Kinzie, 
and seated themselves in a cirele on the floor. As 
there was no interpreter present, the lady began a 
conversation which the Indians easily understood. 
She handed to the first squaw a large bowl filled 
with crullers, sprinkled with white sugar. The 
squaw emptied the crullers into a corner of her 
blanket and returned the empty dish. The next 
woman did the same thing. 

Mrs. Kinzie sat down to think, as her supply of 
crullers would not hold out. But she was relieved 
to see the two women distributing the cakes. As 
soon as they had been equally divided, the squaws 
passed their fingers over the grated sugar instead of 
eating, and talked in low tones. 

Presently the most adventurous wet her fingers, 
and taking up afew grains put them cautiously to 
her mouth. 

“ Tah-nee-zhoo-rah!’’ (sugar!) she exclaimed, 
and all es laughing. 

The crullers were eaten rapidly. The hesitancy to 
taste was due to the fact that the white grains were 
supposed to be salt, as the women had never seen 
any sugar but the brown maple. 


ge — 
DIPLOMATIC ENGLISH. 


The dislike which people of our race show for 
learning any other language than their own obliges 
those among whom the English settle to try and 
master our language. They rarely succeed well in 
the attempt, but such English as they can command 
becomes the only medium of intercourse. 

What the result is in Australia may be gathered 
from a speech made by a local magistrate to an 
assembly of natives. The translation is given first, 
and the reader will have little difficulty in comparing 
the two versions. 

“Now attend: the governor desires me to tell the 
black man if the black man spear the white man, 


| the white men will shoot him. If a black man steal, 
| itis not good. If a black man spear a black man, it 


is not good. ‘If the black man be friendly with the 
black man, if the black mando not steal, if the 
black man give the white man wallabees, bring 
wood and bring water, white man will befriend the 
black man, and give him plenty of biscuits, plenty 


|to eat, and give him blankets, rice, tomahawk. 


Now the governor desires me to give each black 
man one knife.” 

What was actually said, however, is the following: 
“Now now twonk, gubbernor wonka me wonka 
black fellow, black fellow pear white man poot. 
Black fellow queeple no good. Black fellow pear 
black fellow no good. 

“Black fellow plenty shake hand black fellow, no 
black fellow no queeple, black fellow give him white 
man wallabees, wood come here, water come here, 
white man plenty shake hand black man plenty 
give it him bikket, plenty chtah, plenty blanket, 
arrack, tomahawk. Now now gubbernor wonka me 
give it him one guy black fellow one guy knaif.” 


—~+or—___——__ 
DOG’S FRIENDSHIP. 


The wife of an English gentleman in Wiltshire 
owns two delightful dogs, Jasper, a large collie, and 
Sandie, a rough Skye-terrier. The pair are devoted 
friends, always going out together if possible, and 
even poaching together. A visitor at the house tells 
in the London Spectator an anecdote of this canine 
friendship. 


One afternoon I called them, as usual, to go for a 
walk, and making my way to the lake, I determined 
to row across and wander about in the deer-park. 
Without thinking of my two companions, I got into 
the boat and pushed off. 

Jasper at once jumped into the water, and gaily 
followed the boat; half-way across he and I were 
both startled by despairing howls, and stopping to 
look back, we saw poor little Sandie running up and 
down the bank, and bitterly bewailing the cruelty of 
his two so-called friends in leaving him behind. 

Hardening my heart, I sat still in silence, and 
simply watched. Jasper was clearly distressed; he 
swam round the boat, and looking up into my face, 
said unmistakably with his wise brown eyes: ““Why 
don’t you go to the rescue?” 

Seeing, however, that I showed no signs of intelli- 
—, he made up his mind to settle the difficulty 
himself, and swam back to forlorn little Sandie. 

There was a moment’s pause, I suppose for ex- 

lanations, and then, to my surprise and amusement 

—— stood still, half-out and half-in the water, 
and Sandie scrambled on to his back, his front paws 
resting on Jasper’s neck, who swam across the lake, 
and landed him safely in the deer-park! I need not 
describe the evident pride of the one, or the grati- 
tude of the other. 





aN 
A “WHOPPER” MATCH. 


Two Western men happened to meet one day, and 
from stories which they expected people to believe, 
about the number of bushels of wheat and corn 
their land produced to the acre, they gradually 
passed to some which they doubtless expected their 
hearers to receive with a grain of allowance. 


“T tell you what!’ said the man from Dakota, “a 
Norwegian woman went out raking and binding one 
summer, and dropped half a dozen darning-necdles. 
And what do you think? The next year there was 
a large crop of knitting-needles come up all over 
that part of the field!” 

“Oh, I can believe that,” said the man from Wash 
ington Territory, “but it is nothing to the richness 
of the land out in our country. Why, a year ago 
last summer a German woman dropped some darning- 
needles in the field out there, and last summer the 
field was growing thick with a crop of—Guess what.” 

“Give it up.” 

“Nice hand-knit woollen stockings, all ready to 
put on!” . 
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For the Companion. 


MY FAN. 


I have a friend, a little friend, 
Who lives upon a fan; 

Perhaps he is a woman, 
Perhaps she is a man. 


Her clothes they are so very queer, 
So very queer, in sooth, 

I sometimes call him ‘Lovely Maid,” 
And sometimes “Gentle Youth!” 


His hair is combed back smooth and straight 
Above her pretty face. 

Her looks are full of friendliness, 
His attitude of grace. 


And every morning when I wake, 
And every evening too, 

She greets me with his pleasant smile, 
And friendly ““How-d’ye-do?”’ 


She wonders why I lie in bed. 
He thinks my wisest plan 
Would be to come and live with her 
Upon a paper fan. 
But that, alas: may never be! 
And so I never can 
Know whether he’s a woman, 
Or whether she’s a man. 
LAURA E, RICHARDS. 





FASTE 





NEW -GANE= 


The appliances for this game are manufactured 
at home, and consist of three toy hoops, such as 
children use for rolling, eight bamboo walking 
canes, and eight hooks made of wire like Fig. 1. 
A piece of twine three-quarters of a yard long is 
tied to the small end of each stick, and to the 
other end of the twine is fastened a hook. 

Smooth, stiff, light brown paper is pasted or 
tacked over each hoop like a drum-head, and in 
this paper covering of each hoop six round holes 
are cut just large enough to admit the small end 
of an egg, or about the size of a silver quarter of 
a dollar. Four of the holes are made at equal 
distances apart, twelve inches from the edge of 
the paper, and the other two are near the centre. 

Eighteen eggs to be angled for are provided. 
They are not boiled, but the shells are emptied of 
their contents by punching a small hole with a 
needle in each end of the shell, and blowing 
steadily into one end until the egg has all run out 
of the other end. 

The hole at the small end of the shell is then 
enlarged to the size of a silver dime. In this way 
the shells are prepared for decoration. 

They may be painted with water-colors, with 
designs of spring flowers and butterflies, gilded, 
or silvered, or colored with dyes. + 

A circle of gilt paper is folded twice, which 
forms Fig. 2, and an eight-pointed star is cut by 
following the heavy lines in Fig. 2. In the centre 
of this is cut a round hole, and when opened, the 
star, Fig. 3, is the result. 

A piece of narrow white satin ribbon, three 
inches long, folded in the centre and pushed 











through the hole in the centre of the star forms it | 
into a loop; the ends are then pasted securely to | 
the point on either side of the star. 

When the eggshell has received its decoration, 
this star and loop are glued to the large end of 
each shell, as shown in diagram. 

In twelve of the eggshells are hidden trifling 
gifts of candy, a tiny penknife, silver thimble, or a 
trinket of any kind; in four are slips of paper 
on which are written prize ring, and in the other 
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two are also slips of paper; on one is written first 
| prize, on the other second prize. 

Every shell being supplied with its gift the 
holes at the small end of the egg are covered by 
pasting over each a small round of white paper, 
the edge of which is cut in points to make it fit 
more easily to the shell. 


Rules of the Game. 


Ist. Eight players only can take part in the 
game. 

2d. The three hoops are placed on the floor, 
paper side up, at some distance apart. In each of 
the two ordinary rings are placed six eggs, stand- 
ing upright in the holes, small end down; four 
eggs contain presents and two the papers bearing 
the words prize ring. In the third, or prize ring, 
are four eggs containing presents, and the two 
which hold the papers with the words first prize 
and second prize. 

3d. There must be no distinguishing mark 
upon any of the prize eggs. 

4th. Four players stand around each of the 
ordinary rings. Having once chosen their places 
they must keep them until all the eggs have been 
taken from the ring. 

5th. Every player is provided with a fishing- 
rod which is held by one end, no¢ in the middle. 

6th. The endeavor of each player is to insert 
his hook through the ribbon loop on one of the 
eggs and lift it ont of the ring, doing this as 
quickly as possible and catching as many as he 
can. 

As each egg is taken from the ring its contents 
are examined and the player who first gets a prize- 
ring egg ceases angling until the other prize-ring 
egg has been caught. 

7th. When the eggs have all been taken out of 





both ordinary rings the two players in each ring 


For the Companion. 


TOM TRIPP AND HIS BABY OXEN. 


Little Tom Tripp was “harrowing in’ his field 
of buckwheat with his yoke of calves, Jack and 
Robin. His father had given him a patch of rich 
ground about as large as a good-sized kitchen 
garden to do as he chose with. 

Tom had been somewhat at a loss to decide 
what to raise upon it. Aunt Polly thought sun- 
flowers and poppies and marigolds would be just 
lovely! but he thought it was ‘girls’ work’’ to 
raise flowers. 

Uncle John suggested potatoes, but oh dear! he 
would have to ‘‘tug’”’ the heavy things in a bail- 
basket all over the patch to drop. Then he must 
hoe them when the sun was hot enough to scorch 
him, or when he would want to go a-fishing. They 
would have to be ‘‘hilled up,”’ too, like enormous 
ants’ nests. It would take heaps of dirt to do 
this, and it always did make his back ache so to 
hoe! Beside, there were the tormenting potato- 
bugs! Ugh! He wouldn’t plant potatoes, that 
was certain. 

Then grandma proposed catnip for Major 
(Sister Nan’s cat), and sage for sausages and 
turkey-dressing for Thanksgiving. This latter 
allusion did make little Tom’s mouth water, but 
after much thought he settled upon buckwheat. It 
made such delicious griddle-cakes ! 

And here he was this morning, the last of May, 
with Jack and Robin in their little yoke, and 
hitched to a diminutive harrow that Uncle John 
had made for them, pulling their best, and Tom 
tugging at the yoke to help them along; but the 
little harrow would get a big turf in its teeth, or 
get hung up ona stone, and Tom thought it too 
hard work for Jack and Robin, so he harnessed 
Towser, the great, good-natured dog, in front, 
tandem. 

“Things had to march,”’ then. But Jack did 


who have the prize-ring eggs move to the prize 
ring and angle for the eggs which it contains. 

8th. Two prizes, the first and second, fall to the 
lot of the two players who are fortunate enough 
| to secure the prize eggs in the prize ring. 
The prizes given for the prize eggs at the prize 


those contained in the other eggs. 
trinkets these eggs may contain only candy, which 
will give more prominence to the two real prizes 
given at the end of the game. 

ADELIA BELLE BEARD. 


— —~e>— 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Ted was invited out to tea with his mother one 
day, and among other dainties a saucer of orange 
gelatine was set before him. It was a new dish 
to the little fellow, and he eyed it disparagingly a 
minute, then said, very politely, “If you please 
’um, thank you. I rather guess you can have it 
back—it keeps wagging so!”’ 





A little three-year-old, whose father was a 
church trustee, was greatly puzzled in his efforts 
to arrange a tiny set of toy blocks in the form of 
a meeting-house. After a laborious endeavor, in 
which he failed to accomplish his task, he said, 
“*T’se never can build ’is church ’less board trus- 
tees help me.” 

Just before the November election, a teacher in 
a Sunday school made a speech, at the close of 
which he said, ‘‘Now, children, any questions you 
wish to ask I will answer.’” Immediately a little 
girl arose and said, ‘‘My pa would like to know 











not like Towser, and kept hooking his hind legs 


ring should be of a little more importance than | 
Instead of | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
pe 
ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in train, 
But not in rain; 
My second in foam, 
But not in tome; 
My third is in course, 
But not in horse; 
My fourth is in rust, 
But not in lust; 
My jifth is in soul, 
But not in roll; 
My Jast is in slain, 
But not in main; 
My whole, an emblem of strength 
Traversed by the sun, at length. 
MONSEY. 
2. 
CHRONOSTICEN. 


A letter from one word in each sentence,—the 
word being the same distance from the beginning in 
each sentence,—will give the date when the pony 
express first started. 

“Did you ever hear of it, Paul?” 

“Hear of what?” Paul asked. 

“Why! of the overland pony express.” 

“No! tell about it, uncle, please.” 

“The discovery of gold you have heard of, haven’t 
you? 

“Of gold in California. Yes, John and I studied 





who'll be nex’ Preseden’. 





so much that he could not pay attention to his 
harrowing. So Tom had to cut Towser’s traces 
and let him go. Then Robin and naughty Jack 
had to do the work alone. 

But by this time Robin was awfully hungry, 
and so was Jack. Besides they were just dis- 
couraged. And in spite of Tom, Jack would lie 
down in the furrow and chew his cud as fast as he 
could—poor little ox !—while Tom scolded, pulled 
at the yoke, fanned himself with his ragged hat 
and prodded him with his brown great toe. 

But Jack didn’t mind the toe, nor the scolding, 
if he could chew his sweet cud of clover. 

Just then Aunt Polly came out of the shed with 
a tin pail of sour curds for the young turkeys. 
Now Aunt Polly had been in the habit of feeding 
sweet milk to Jack and Robin—it made them grow 
so fast—and as soon as they heard her call: 
“Turk! Turk! Turk!!’ up jamped Jack like 
a “Jack in a box,’ and away scampered both 
baby-oxen toward Aunt Polly, jerking the little 
harrow over stones, through Uncle John’s great 
beds of onion-sets, cutting down a whole row of 
Aunt Polly’s tender ‘‘pie-plant’’ and getting hung 
up in a great gooseberry bush, at last, where they 
bawled so loudly for their milk that Aunt Polly 
clapped her hands over her ears and hastened to 
the milk-room for ‘something to stop their 
mouths.” 

Tom was angry and discouraged; but he perse- 
vered and at last got his buckwheat harrowed in, 
and he raised nearly a bushel, which served for 
cakes the whole winter, beside giving the bees a 
delicious feast in blossom-time. 


————~+or——__——- 


A LITTLE boy, four and a half years old, was 
taken to the shoemaker’s shop to get his boots 
half-soled. He watched the shoemaker very 
closely while he was fitting the last, and finally | 
said: ‘I’m afraid it will be hard to find one the | 
right age for my boots.” | 





org that in history. ’T'was a great while ago, in 
8. 

“You are right, my boy. In these modern days of 
Pacific railroads, we can hardly realize that for many 
years after that date there was no telegraph, nor 
even a stage line across the continent. No wonder 
the achievements of the pony express were con- 
sidered remarkable when it was first established. 
There was great excitement when it was found that 
the ponies could make the trip in ten days, from St. 
Joseph to San Francisco. Each pony was expected 
to run sixty miles to the next station, where another 
would take his place. And when the mail thus 
crossed the continent in less than a fortnight, ‘over- 
land to California in thirteen days’ was repeated 
everywhere, as a remarkable achievement. For two 
years express messengers left once a week from each 
side, until a telegraph line was established, which 
was followed by the mail coach, and later by rail- 
road after railroad, with palace cars and extraordi- 
nary comfort.” 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1 * * * * 1 
2 * * * * 2 
3 * * * * 3 
4 * * * * 4+ 
5 * * * * 5 
6 * * * #& 6 
7 * * * *  f 
8 * * * * 8 
o * * # #* 9 
0 * * * * 10 
1 o* * * * 1 


Cross-words: A place of religious worship; a reg. 
ister; grief; a part of a poem; a Greek poet; a 
bird,—a species of sandpiper; destitution; the peo- 
ple of a certain European country; a precious stone; 
the part of a seed which descends into the earth and 
becomes a root; a small, secluded, and embowered 
valley. 

The primals and finals name two noted American 
authors, a lady and gentleman, both of whom were 
born on April 3d, the latter thirteen years earlier 
than the former. DAISY. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


Henry Fourth, of France, published a famous 
decree, securing freedom of religion to his Protes- 
tant subjects, in the year fifteen-hundred-ninety- 
eight, thirteenth day, fourth month. But King 
Louis Fourteenth, less than a century afterwards, 
revoked the same. This caused the Protestants, in 
large numbers, intelligent citizens, to seek refuge 
in many other lands. . 

The name of the decree is buried above, one letter 
in each fourth word beginning with France. 


SALEM. 
5. 


DROPPED VOWELS. 


Supply the missing vowels, and the stanza will be 
found to be descriptive of Washington Irving, who 
was born in New York, April 3, 1783. 

“H-wsw- -t-l-f-h-sw-s; h-wsw- -t-d--th! 
L-v-ng, t-w-ngw-thm-rthth-w- -r- h- -rs; 
D- -ng, t-l- -v- -m-m-r-]-k-th-br- -th 
-fs-mm-rsf-ll-fs—nsh-n- -nd-fsh-w-rs.”’ 
a E. C. D. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a first-class school like a vessel in a stiff 
breeze? Everything is taught (taut) there. 

Why is a dense fog like a lost child? It is much 
mist (missed). 

What kind of cloth was most abundant during an 
earthquake? Crash. 

What occupation does a mother urge her son to 
follow? Grocer (grow sir). 

What business man should never be intrusted 
with a secret? A teller. 

What part of a sewing-machine is » woodsman 
most like? A feller. 

Why should story-tellers beware of the letter S? 
It makes a tale stale. 

Why is a penniless debtor like the letter X? He 
is out of money and in a fix. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A — RE — A 
G— as — P 
oO — vo — R 
oO — mre—-iI 
D— oL — L 
J — EF — F 
E — cu — O 
S — acG — O 
T -— ali —L 
2. AxpxrxixIlxfx2oxl. 
April fool. 
3.T RASH warFtrTts 
APE HOT 
R oO 
BIT ILL 
S§ 1 LK 8 CAS TE 


4. Rosa; polo, solo; fair, air, lair, pair; flap, rap, 
sap; rills, fills, ills; spoil, oil, foil, roil, soil; proof, 
aloof, roof; soar, floor; fail, rail, pail; spill, sill; 
soap; sir, fir; far, par—APRIL FOOLs. 
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For the Companion. 
ALCOHOL AND DISEASE. 


Many persons think of the effects of alcoholic in- 
dulgence as temporary, as if the man were all right 


again as soon as he had slept off his intoxication. | 


This is partly true, for in this, as in other cases, 
nature at once begins the work of eliminating the 
poison from the system; but certain disastrous 
effects are left behind. 

Moreover, the recuperative force grows weaker 
and weaker under repeated potations, till at last it is 
lost altogether. There is not only a tendency to 
numerous diseases which are directly caused by the 
alcoholic poison, but at the same time the system is 
rendered susceptible to diseases of other sorts. In 
fact, the condition is one of physical deterioration. 

What is worse, this deterioration tends to perpet- 
uate itself in the man’s posterity. 
ardson, of London, “Not one of the transmitted 
wrongs, physical or mental, is more certainly passed 
on to those yet unborn than are the wrongs inflicted 
by alcohol.” 

Says Dr. Forbes Winslow, of London, “The human 
race is morally, mentally and socially deteriorated by 
that poison,” and the celebrated Dr. Anstie, of Eng- 
land, writes, ““‘When drinking has been strong in 
both parents, it is a physical certainty that it will be 
traced in the children.” 


Among the inherited tendencies is that strange | 


paroxysmal and irresistible craving for liquor which 
comes on at intervals, it may be of months, though 
meantime the man is absolutely free from it. 

Dr. Huss, of Sweden, says that half his nation 
are annually consuming an average of forty gallons 
of liquor each; that new diseases have appeared, 
and old ones have increased fearfully in prevalence 
and intensity, and that in consequence the Swedes 
have deteriorated in stature and physical strength. 
The testimony from France and other nations of 
Europe is similar. 


Nor are these effects confined to inebriates and to 


those who indulge in the more fiery liquors. Sir 
Henry Thompson, after over twenty years devoted 
to hospital practice, as well as to private practice in 
every rank, testifies as follows: 

“T have no hesitation in attributing a very large 
proportion of some of the most painful and danger- 
ous maladies that come under my notice to the 
ordinary use of fermented drink in quantities con- 
ventionally deemed moderate. There is no habit in 
this country which so much tends to deteriorate the 
quality of the race.” 


In view of such testimonies,—and they might be | 


greatly multiplied,—is the war against the saloon 
one of fanaticism? 


> 
THE MOON’S ROTATION. 


Those who look upon the moon night after night 


* | 
and year after year see no change in the face she 


presents. The “Man in the Moon” is always the 
same. Stern and immovable, he looks upon the 
earth as he has done for ages past, and as he will do 
for ages to come. 

The reason for this unchangeable aspect is that 
we see only one side of the moon; and the reason 
why we see but one side of the moon is that while 
she makes one revolution round the earth she turns 


once on her axis. The moon’s day or period of rota- | 


tion is therefore the same as her period of revolu- 
tion, about twenty-seven days. 

This is the present condition of affairs in regard to 
the earth and moon. The earth turns on her axis 
once in twenty-four hours. The moon turns on her 
uxis once in twenty-seven days. If there are inhabi- 
tants on the side of the moon turned toward us, 
they can see, at different times, every part of the 
earth’s surface. 

She shines in their sky as a glorious orb, thirteen 
times as large as the moon in our sky, and exhibits 
similar phases; while her surface is marked with 
spots shaped like the continents and islands so 
familiar to our eyes on terrestrial maps. 

The conditions prevailing in the earth-moon system 
have greatly changed in the lapse of ages, and will 
grently change in ages to come. Long ago, when 
the moon was young, and her fires still burned, she 


f money by us before the date opposite your name | 


Says Dr. Rich- | 
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| may have rotated on her axis in three or four hours. | 


te earth then raised enormous tides upon her 


plastic surface. Tides act as brakes retarding axial | 


| rotation, and by this means the moon’s time of rota- 
| tion has gradually increased until it has reached its 
present length of twenty-seven days. 

The earth, too, in her primeval condition turned 


on her axis much more rapidly than at present. The | 


moon raises tides upon the earth, and these in their 
turn have reduced the velocity of her rotation until 
our day is now twenty-four hours long. 

As time rolls on, the earth will revolve on its axis 
more and more slowly, until after the lapse of 
millions of years, the earth’s day and the moon’s 
day will be equal. When that time comes, the earth 
will present always the same side to the moon, and 
dwellers on the other side will never see the moon, 
unless they make a journey for the purpose. 

The hands on the dial plate of time move slowly, 
but none the less surely. To-day is longer than 
yesterday, although the difference is so infinitesimal 
that the most accurate mathematicians have been 
unable to measure it. 

In fact, the period of the earth’s rotation has not 
varied one hundredth of a second in two thousand 
years. But when two thousand times two thousand 
years shall have passed the change will be not only 
perceptible but considerable. 


ipliiiinicamnn 
CAUGHT BY AN ENGINE. 


As a Southern railroad train was sweeping round 
a curve near Chattanooga, the fireman espied an 
enormous bald eagle on the track, and before the 
bird could fly, the engine was upon him. He was 
struck and lifted upon the cow-catcher, where he 
clutched a beam with his great claws, and held fast. 

Sefore he had time to recover from his fright and 
the shock of the collision, the fireman had climbed 
| along the footway, and attacked him. The man was 
determined to take him prisoner, and the eagle was 
| equally determined not to be captured. 

The struggle was something unique and terrible. 
| The train was going at the rate of forty-five miles 
an hour. The man had to hold by one hand with all 





| light to keep his footing, as the engine swayed from 
} side to side and bounded over the inequalities of the 
| track, while he managed the eagle with the other 
| hand. 
But his birdship was finally secured, after he had 
|nearly torn the man’s overalls to shreds with his 
| powerful talons, which are fully four inches long. 
ie was carried back over the footway, fighting like 
| a demon. 

Once in the cab, the engineer went to the fireman’s 
| aid, and by hard work they tied “the king of the 
| upper ether” securely, though their task was no easy 
|one, as the eagle fought savagely with beak and 
| claws as long as one of his captors was within reach. 
| When tied, he was spread out on the cab floor, and 
| found to measure seven feet from tip to tip of the 
| wings. When fully erect, he stood nearly two feet 

high, and was altogether a splendid specimen. 


> 
QUITE AS WELL. 


A series of “railroad notes,” stranger and truer 
than fiction, and ranging from grave to gay, might 
easily be made by any observant traveller who has 
occasion to be much on the road. ‘Where be you 
goin’, Mis’ Steele?” inquired a farmer of an old 
lady, as he took a seat beside her in a car. 


“Oh, I’m goin’ to see Josiah’s folks, and surprise 
’em,’’ returned she, beaming up at him, “I never 

let °em know I’m comin’. I like to drop in on ’em.” 
| *Le’s see, Josiah lives in Lowell?” 

“No, in Great Falls. It’s Maria that 

| Lowell.” 

“Then you’re on the wron, 
Whatever was you thinkin’ o 
instid o’ the 9.20?” 

For an instant Mrs. Steele looked at him wildly, 
as if she might pull the bell-rope or even jump from 
the train. Then a smile broke over her features. 

““What’s to hender my goin’ on to Lowell then, to 
see Maria?” said she. “Might as well surprise one 
as t’other. But, Deacon Merrill, you jest shet your 

| lips tight together, and don’t tell o’ this!” 

Deacon Merrill was but human, however, and 

| somehow or other the story got out. 


lives in 


train, Mis’ Steele! 
to get aboard this, 


+> 
JAPANESE KINDNESS. 


A picture of Japanese life drawn by Professor 
| Morse shows such a pleasant relation existing be- 
tween the human and the brute creation that no 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 


needed : 


Birds build their nests in the city houses, wild 
| fowl, geese and ducks alight in the public parks, 
| wild deer trot about the street. He had actually been 
followed by wild deer in the streets, nibbling melon 
rind out of his hand, as tame as calves and lambs on 
our Michigan farms. 

A dog goes to sleep in the busiest streets; men 
turn aside so as not to disturb him. One day a 
beautiful heron alighted on the limb of a tree, and 
the busy, = throng stopped. Every man’s 
hand went into his —— just as they would with 
us, but instead of bringing out a “popper,” out came 
pencil and sketching paper. 
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} SPLIT HIS SIDES. 
| 


| Two Irishmen were engaged in splitting rails in 

Australia when their employer overheard the follow- 

| ing ready application of a metaphor. 

| “Hah, my joker!” exclaimed Paddy Burn, as he 
drove a wedge home with peculiar effect into a large 

| block of the tree. 


“Are you making him laugh, Paddy?” asked Jack 
Galway. 


‘Laugh is it?” rejoined Paddy, “troth, I’m making 
him split his sides laughing.” 
| ——+—___ 
FOR SUPPER. 


In a grocery, as elsewhere, the general rule is 
“First come, first served,” but of course the rule has 
to be broken in cases of emergency. 


——_—_—_. | 
MIXED. 

‘““Mamma,” said little Harold, as he stood by the | 
window one day, “there goes Mrs. Smif wiv an | 


umbersol over his head and his rubber gothamer and | 
Isn’t he a funny woman? I eel 


it isn’t waning. 
she are.” 


his power to one of the iron guards below the head- | 











Small boy; Come, hurry up and get my things! | 
Mother wants them for supper. 
Clerk: What will you have, sir? 
Small boy: A bar of soap and a roll of stove 
polish.—Grocers’ and Canners’ Gazette. 


Barry’s Tricopherous, warranted to cause the 
hair to grow. Keeps it in beautiful condition. [Adv. 
- ae 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams, 
For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies, Sold only in boxes. [Adv, 
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Don’t buy until you 
have examined the 


LEONARD CLEANABLE ! 


Others may claim to be 
as good but they are not. 
They all lack the great 
improvements found 
only in the LEONARD. 
Movable Flues, Air-tight 
Locks Five Walls, Cold 
Dry Air, Hardwood, ‘An- 








tique Finish, Elegant and 

dress and receive our art 

catalogue free and your 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

136 Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

— AND — 
We offer postpaid 

at your own door, 

all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., - 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA, 


Durable. Send your ad- 
nearest agent’s name. 
This advertisement appears but once. 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satis/ac- 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 





BUNKER HILL $2.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


| CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 






















WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
facturers. 


Goods direct from manu 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
See our samples before 












Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique : 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


EXCELSIOR PEARL 
™ 1 UBEROSE. 


Not a novelty, but an improve- 
ment on the honest, old exqui- 
sitely fragrant flower of our 
ndmother's garden, Have the 
t and most carefully cured 
in the country, such as 























GO cts. per 


Single Orange Flowered. 


Same price as double Pearl. 


NEW VARIEGATED. 

i Beautiful striped foli: extra 
early and large flowe: cts. 
each, One best bulb of each of 
the 3 Varieties for 30 cents. 

THustrated Catalogue, tell- 
i how to grow Carnation Pinks, 

ii) Flower Tuberose Bulbs. Offers 

ve \ a Cuttings of ——* plants, and 

sactells how to root them; given 
= ailed free. 

CHAS. T. STARR., 

Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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1, 23 X 27 . . 
2 47x43 Lesson 14 of my One Hundred Lessons in Business ro 
3. 63 X 48 explains a multiplication rule which is turning the arithmetic of the ———— 
4, 48 x 34 side down, SO24 
or rather t " 
5. 48 x 26 It is oe ed of the 
6 gs ever pub- 
. 14 X 22 lished, and the whole 
matter is so simple that 
7. 42 X 86 itis a surprise to eve’ 
8. 39x: thought ot long age. For 
9. ashihens insta ce, take the ex- 
ample given at the up- 
oe SES 
sa es ar 
10. 43 x 84 ana put down both fig- 
11, 88 x 73 - . 
12, 96 x 38 30, and pa down both figures. (Always carry one.) Of comne this rule DOES 
° NoT PLY TO ALL BERS, but it applies to an immense number. ol 
13. 99 x 82 three minutes’ study of this lesson as given in the above-named book,the - 


_ 
a 


rtain thin; 


_ 
o 


72 X 78 
77 X 37 
36 x 26 
86 x 47 <orms, 
23 x 44 
20. 63 x 29 
21. 68 x 36 
22. 42 x 29 
23. 


es. This 
BOOK. 


ae ee 
© MO IH 


ONE HUND: 
securely packed, post- 
from me, or from my au’ 


RED LESSONS IN BUSINESS (com 


est school children can tell at a glance which numbers will work and which 
95 X 95 will not. It is more than likely that you have spent hours finding the value of 
o o ce gs at certain prices, when the work could have been done in min- 
utes. The rule applies to whole and fractional numbers of two, three and four 
lesson represents only ONE ONE-HUNDREDTH 
The work is brim full of new points. 


There are 100 Lessons. The matter for them has been gathered from all 
parts of the United States, as well as from foreign countries. It has taken two 
ears to collect the SHORT CUTS alone. The bank 


PART OF 


checks and other business 


printed in colors, form, perhaps, the most attractive feature. The entir 
work is pleasing, is fully abreast with ‘the yon 


tage of being original. It is the best 


study at home and may be to many a youn; rson the stepping stone to a suc- 
pan business career. 20,000 p AD sold tr ‘ 2 


times, and has the one 


‘eat advan- 
book in America for those w 


esire to 
in six months. 
ete) will be mailed, 


aT 
, to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Order direct 
ed agents. All orders filled promptly. Addr 


os xes SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass, 











A Fine Cabinet Photograph THE GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE 


of President Harrison 


FREE. 
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A fine full-size Cabinet Photograph of 
President Harrison will be sent to any one 
ordering a box of Beecham’s Pills, by in- 
closure of postal note, stamps or cash, to 
B. F. Allen & Co., Sole Agents for the 
United States, 365 Canal Street, N. Y., and 
mentioning THE Youtu’s Companion. 


.088 of A tite, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, 

ders upon the Vital Organs, strengthening the muscu- 

ar Szetem, restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing 

back the keen edge of Nae and arousing with the 
OSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 

energy of the human frame. 

thousands, in all classes of society; and one of the 


best guar- 
antees to the nervous and debilitated is that BEECH ’S 
Ps Ae THE LARGEST SALE hf AM Y 


directions with each box. Prepared only by 


BELLS 


PAINLESS (WORTH 4 GUINEA) EEFECTU AL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorde 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache “Gidat 
meas, Fuinepes, and Swellin Z 

; 





after Meal 
rowsiness, Cold Chills ter Meals, Diz Mat 
ortness of! Breath,Costiveness, 
kin, Disturbed Sleep, 


rightful Droame, ona all Nervous and Trembling 


GIVE 


T LL 
ELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
very sufferer is earnest! 
cae, ‘- they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful 
ne. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as di ™ 
store females to complete health. eee 


invited to try one Box of these 
ci 


Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 


DISORDERED LIVER, 


A few doses will work won- 


hysical 
These are “facts” admitted by 


OF ANY 
RLD. Full 


elens, Lancashire, England. 


MEDICINE IN 
THOS, BEECHAM, St. 


Sold b; druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN &CO., 
oy United Stat ho (if 1 d 

ates, ‘ 
them :—inquire first). Se a ee ae 


WILL MAIL BEECHAW’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


367 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents for 


Mention ‘‘ Youth’s Companion” when ordering. 
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| diff’rent roofs. I’m goin’ to go an’ live in the | little hill nearly a mile distant. The houses were! The storm continued for nearly three hours; 1 
little house that’s on my own sheer of the land | within plain sight of each other, and the occu-/ then it became a little less furious, but the rain 
down in the medder lot, an’ what I have ’round | pants of each looked toward the other many times | still fell heavily. Miss Electa had never felt so 
|me “Il be my own.” |every day, and always with more or less longing | lonely and afraid before. She had allowed Johanna 
| Gideon was greatly astonished by this declara- ‘for the peaceful days that were gone. Each, | to stay up late for company. It was about ten 
tion, but his face grew as hard as his sister’s, as | however, was too stubborn to make an advance | o’clock when she said to the little girl, ‘‘Johanna, 
he drew himself up stiffly, and said: | toward a reconciliation, and the breach between | dear, could you go down cellar and get me a glass 
“Allright, ’Lecty; all right, do as ye please. I | them seemed growing wider as the days wore on. | of milk before you go to bed? I feel faint and 
| was talkin’ to Squire Hodge ’bout it last night, | They had not met since the day Miss Electa had  fev’rish.”” 
| an’ he couldn’t see why the critter couldn’t b’long | left the old home; but they heard often of each| ‘Of course I can,” replied Johanna, quickly. 
to both of us.” | other, for Johanna had worn a path across the! She took the little hand lamp from the table, and 
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i | ‘«°*Cause it couldn’t,” retorted Miss Electa. ‘It | meadow, and by the roadside between the two/| went into the kitchen, where there was a trap-door 
GIDEON PEAK’S COLT. —— be neither yourn or mine then, an’ we’d | houses. She went up to see Uncle Gideon every , leading into the cellar. Lifting this door she put 


clash over it sooner or later. If I own a thing I | day, and often twice a day. Hewas “shifting for; one foot on the cellar steps, and quickly drew it 


? Miss Electa Peak was down on her knees before | Want to own it, an’ not be beholdin’ to nobody, if | himself’? now, to Miss Electa’s distress and dis-| back again with her shoe full of water. Holding 
4 a small, old-fashioned, hair-covered trunk with | 1 want to sell it, or give it away, or kill it.” | satisfaction. | the lamp down and shading her eyes with her 


hand, she cried out: 
*“O aunty, aunty, the cellar ’s full of water to 
| the very floor!” 
‘““What?’ screamed Miss Peak, and tried to 


“T reckoned that, of course, he’d get a house- 
keeper right off,’ she said to herself. ‘‘Things 
| must be in a purty clutter up there.” 

The reports Johanna brought back strengthened 


“E. P.” in brass nails on one end. A musty odor| ‘‘Oh, well; all right, Lecty; do as ye please, | 
came from the trunk, and the blue and white | 40 as ye please.” 

paper lining was mildewed here and there, show- | “Of course Johanna ’ll have to go with me.” 
ing that the trunk had long been disused. It had’| Gideon gave a little start, and opened his mouth 


not, indeed, been opened before for ten years. enpien but closed it without speaking, while | this conviction. | rise, but fell back with a groan of pain. ‘The | 
“Not since I went out to Iowa to bury poor | his face flushed scarlet, as Miss Electa noted, and “Q aunty,” said Johanna, one day, “Uncle| cellar full of water?” she said. ‘Why, I never 4 

brother Elihu and get Johanna, and that’ll be ten | her voice was less harsh as she said, ‘Of course | Gideon aint a bit nice house-keeper. Why don’t| knew more ’n an inch or two of water in that 

year this coming fall,” said Miss Electa, reflec- | she'll have to go with me, you never in the world | you go and clean things up for him? Just think, | cellar before.” ‘ 


3 tively, as she folded a gray woollen skirt up care- | Could do for her; but I aint goin’ to say she shan’t | he only washes the dishes bout once a week, and “Tt’s full now,” said Johanna, ‘‘and it’s coming 
3 fully and neatly, and laid it in a corner of the | come to see you often, *though I never expect to | then he washes them in the big wooden bread | through the cracks in the floor.” 
4 trunk. | bother you none myself.” | bowl.”* “Look out . ~d see if the outside door is open,” 


miyany 











Her pale blue eyes were tear-dimmed and | 
swollen as she bent over the trunk, and filled it 
with her meagre wardrobe. When she had slowly 
and carefully smoothed out her black alpaca dress, 
and placed it on top of the other things, she closed 
the lid, laid her head upon it, and began crying 
softly. 


The creaking of a gate outside, and a footfall | 


on the board walk caused Miss Electa to rise 
quickly, and dash the tears away with the back 
of one toil-worn hand, while a harsh, defiant 
expression came into her thin and sallow face. 
‘It’s brother Gideon,’’ she said, ‘and I’m 


>» 


bound he shan’t see me a-snifflin’. 


The man who came into the tidy little sitting- | be like without Johanna, and Miss Electa did not 


room looked so much like Miss Electa that it 
was easy to see that they were brother and 
sister. It did not surprise one to learn that 
they were twins. 

“T'll be ready to go right after dinner, 
Gideon,’”’ said Miss Electa, coldly, as she 
stood with her back to him, making a pretence 
of searching for something in a drawer of the 
old red bureau with glass knobs in a corner 
of the room. She forgot that Gideon could 
see her tear-stained face in the glass on the 
bureau if he looked that way. He did see it, 
but his grim features did not soften as he said 
brusquely : 

“All right, "Lecty. Ill carry you and 
the things down any time you’re ready.” 

He had come in for his pipe, and, having 
found it in its usual place, on the shelf by the 
old clock, he walked out of the room as a 
little girl of eleven years came in at the open 
front-door with two or three school-books 
and a slate under her arm. Her blue and 
white sunbonnet was lying back on her 
shoulders, and her short brown curls tangled 
and moist on her brow. 

“T’ve run all the way from school, Aunt 
*Lecty,”” she said, ‘‘’cause I wanted to help 
tear up things; I thing it’s lots of fun to 
move.”’ 

*“Humph! ye do?’ replied Miss Electa. 
“Well, I don’t, and things aint goin’ to be 


“All right, ’Lecty,”’ replied Gideon, for the third | 
time. ‘Go ahead an’ do as ye please,” and he 
took the axe he had been sharpening on the grind- 
| stone behind the barn and walked away, while his 

sister went back to the house, her lips quivering a 
| little, and her head held less erect and defiantly 
| than when she came out. 

Johanna was the only child of the brother 
Elihu who had died ten years before. Her mother 
{had died when Johanna was born, and in the 
eleven years that had elapsed since that sorrowful 
day, Johanna had become very dear to Uncle 
Gideon and Aunt Electa. 

Gideon hardly dared think what the house would 





“HE TOOK HER 


“O-o-0-h my !’’ exclaimed Miss Peak. | said Miss Electa. 

“And just think, he puts crackers on the table | Johanna opened the kitchen door, and again 
right in the bag, and molasses in the jug, and he | screamed, ‘‘Why, aunty, aunty, the whole yard’s 
had fried potatoes the other day in the big glass | full of water. It’s almost to the very door.’’ She 
preserve dish you kept for company, and to-day | ran to the front door. ‘My goodness me, there’s 
he wiped the dishes on the table-cloth, and the | water ev’rywhere.” 
| table-cloth was one of your linen sheets !’’ “It's the river!’ gasped Miss Electa, turning 

“Don’t tell me any more, or I shall go raving | pale. “Tt riz just so once, nine year ago. This 
crazy !’’ cried Miss Peak. | fouse stood in six feet of water. If it does so 

Uncle Gideon was also solicitous about his | again I’ll be drowned, for I can’t move a peg to 
sister’s comfort. | save me, and if it only comes high as the bed, and 

“How does your Aunt ’Lecty git along?’’ he | I get all wet with this rheumatiz on me, it'll kill 
often asked of Johanna. ‘Who splits her wood me! O dear, dear, I wish I was safe in the old 


for her and gits the kindlin’s ?”’ home with Gideon, and that colt was in Halifax !"’ 
“Oh, she splits most of it herself, and picks up 





UP TENDERLY.” 


tore up but mighty little. I aint goin’ to take so | fully realize how cruel she was in taking the little | a good deal of drift-wood down on the river bank.”’ 


much with us. 


and canned fruit, for, of course, I’m goin’ to 


You run out now an’ set the | 
table while I go down cellar and divide the jelly | 


girl away. | 
She thought more about it the first night she | 
and Johanna spent in their new home. The child’s 


‘“‘Humph!"’ said Uncle Gideon. ‘She'll bring 


At the name of Gideon, Johanna took her little 
straw hat and a shawl from a peg in the wall. 

“I’m going for uncle,”’ she said. 

“You can’t,’’ said Miss Electa. ‘You’re 
the skeerdest child in the dark that ever 
lived, you know you air!" 

“But I’m going now, aunty." 

**You’ll be drowned in this rain, or get lost, 
or ketch your death of cold in the wet.”’ 

“T don’t take cold from being in the rain. 
I’ve heard you say so lots of times, and I 
know I can find the way with the lantern. 
Good-by, aunty.” 

She had lighted the old tin lantern, kissed 
her aunt, and hurried out before Miss Electa 
could object further. 

The water was over her shoe tops in the 
door-yard, and rising fast. It was raining 
very hard still, and the wind was moaning 
dismally among the wet tree-tops overhead. 
Johanna was “‘skeered of the dark,*’ but tried 
not to feel so now as she hurried along, her 
head bowed to the storm, and the lantern held 
before her. The river raged and roared 
outside its narrow banks. She lost a shoe in 
the mud, and once she fell headlong in the 
wet and tangled meadow grass. Her courage 
left her a dozen times, and she felt like 
shrieking with terror. 

“But if I don’t get Uncle Gideon, aunty 
‘ll be drowned. I must get him!’’ she said 
again and again. 

Uncle Gideon was lying in a sheetless and 
otherwise uncomfortable bed, but he was not 


on her rheumatiz if she goes to traipsin’ ‘round asleep, although he had been in bed two hours. 


on that river bottom. Does she milk the old cow | 


leave half of it for him, ’though some women | questions troubled her aunt. She and Gideon had | herself ?”’ 
| s*Yes, she does, and it’s kicked her head over| put it on for her if it wa’n’t fer—fer—fer that 


wouldn’t.”’ 


A division of all their earthly belongings was | 


being made by this brother and sister of fifty 
years. 
They were born in the little brown house in 


which they now lived, and neither of them had | 
Their lives had | pipe for him to-night, will there, Aunt ’Lecty ? | 


ever known any other home. 


| affairs. 


| been wise and kind enough not to quarrel before | 


Johanna, and the child could not understand what 
had caused this change in her uncle and aunt’s | 
It gave Miss Electa something of a shock, | 
when Johanna said as night came on: | 
“There won't be anybody to get Uncle Gideon’s | 


heels four times.” 

“J aint a mite s’prised. That cow never would | 
stand a woman foolin’ ‘round. 
gritty, and if any woman kin milk the cow, I 
reckon she kin.” 

Gritty though she was, there were times when 


been peaceful and harmonious until two months | Don’t you spose he misses his little Joey dread- | Miss Electa felt her weakness and dependence as 


before the time this story opens. 
Their aged father had died shortly before that, 


and, to their own surprise as well as that of their | 


neighbors, they disagreed over the division of the 
small property left to them. The father had left 
a will in which he had himself divided the land 
and the small sum he had in the bank between 
them, and each was satisfied with the division. 


were to divide by agreement, and all the difficulty 
had arisen over the question who was to have a 
certain roan colt about two vears old. 

The colt was a sleek, trim and handsome 
animal, and it was, perhaps, natural that both 
should desire ‘‘the critter,’’ as they called him, but 
it seemed a small matter to occasion the violent 
dispute which was now to result in their separating 


after having lived in peace together for so many | 
| rags out. 


years. 

Miss Electa had risen one morning with a set, 
grim look in her thin face, and, after breakfast, 
had followed her brother out to the barnyard, 
where little Johanna could not hear, and had said 
resolutely : 

“You can just keep that roan critter, Gideon 
Peak, I’m tired of all this fussin’ an’ clashin’ 
over it, an’ I’m goin’ to make a end of it. Things 
couldn’t never be the same ’tween you an’ me as 


they once was, after what’s passed, no matter | 


which one of us owned the colt, an’ I think the 
best thing you and me kin do is to live under 


supper ?”’ 
“He’s got it himself many a time when I’ve} 


“But I always helped him,” said Johanna. 
‘“‘You know you said he mussed things up so if I 





| didn’t help.” 
But live stock and other personal property they | 
| probable ‘‘mussed up’ condition of things in the | 
| house she had left so tidy troubled Miss Electa | 
| greatly. 
| said to herself while she made her own kitchen | 


Although it was her’s no longer, a vision of the 


There was a lump in her throat, as she | 


tidy : 

“Things won’t be fit to be seen in the old house | 
in two days. A man’s as much out of place in a| 
kitchen, as a bull is in a chany store. There! if 
I didn’t come away and forget to leave any dish- 
He’ll use a corner of the table-cloth or | 
one of the best towels like as not. And I don’t | 
s’pose he’ll sweep under the bed once a month, 
and the milk-pans ‘Il get sour, and his bed ‘ll! 
never be aired, and—I wish that roan colt was in 
Guinea!” 

She rocked vigorously to and fro in her creaking | 
little green rocking-chair, and dashed away a tear | 
or two as she took down her scanty, iron-gray hair, | 

| and began getting ready for bed. 

The little house that Miss Electa now lived in 
was on a strip of meadow land close to a narrow, 

| shallow river, while Gideon’s house stood on a 


|fully? And what’s he going to do about his! a woman, and longed for the help of Gideon’s 
| good right arm, and the comfort she had once | or had he heard the thump, thump of the old brass 


found in his society. There were times when 
kicking up its heels in the pasture lot, heedless of 
the misery it had wrought, had never been born. 
The summer wore away without the estranged 
brother and sister having met, and they began 
making preparations for a long winter of loneli- | 
ness and estrangement. Miss Electa dreaded the 
winters. Her ‘rheumatiz’’ always brought her 
down helpless two or three times during the} 
winter months, and she remembered with a pang 


| of remorse how kind and helpful Gideon had 


always been at such times. 

He had done the housework very well then 
under her direction, and now she would have to 
“hire help,’”’ which was something she never 
wished to do. 

The late autumn was wet and cold, and it was 


“I’m ’feerd ’Lecty’s house "ll leak to-night,"’ he 
was saying. ‘It needs a new roof, an’ I’d go an’ 


blamed old colt, drat it! If “Lecty comes down 
with the rheumatiz, I'll be bound if I don’t go and 


Well, *Lecty’s | fetch her home, and tell her she can have the colt. 


I'd done it before, only old Satan won’t let me be 
| the first to give in. But if she—what’s that?” 
He jerked himself to a sitting position in the 
bed, and listened eagerly. Was it a branch of the 
leafless old cherry-tree beating against the house, 


| door-knocker downstairs? There was a lull in 


| been down with my rheumatiz, an’ I reckon he| both of them heartily wished that the sleek colt, | the storm. 
| won't starve now,”’ replied Miss Electa. 


‘Uncle Gideon, O Uncle Gid-e-on !” 

He heard it distinctly, and his head was out of 
the window over the front door in an instant. 

‘It aint you, Johanna Peak, is it ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, uncle—do come quick! Aunty’s 
droundin’!” cried Johanna, between her broken 
sobs. 

The next moment Uncle Gideon, arrayed in a 
red and green double nine-patch quilt, was hold- 
ing a lamp above Johanna’s limp and dripping 
form. 

“O uncle, do hurry,”’ she said, “‘Aunt ’Lecty’s 
droundin’. The river’s riz awfully, and —” 

‘“‘What an old donkey I am,’’ shouted Uncle 
Gideon, flying upstairs for his clothes, and in ten 
minutes he and Johanna were driving furiously 


very damp on the river bottom, so that Miss | down the road in Uncle Gideon’s light wagon 


Electa’s rheumatism gave her a good many twinges 
before winter set in. One night in early November 
she found herself helpless in bed, with both lower 
limbs so swollen with inflammatory rheumatism 
that she could not move them without great pain. 

It had been raining very hard all day, and as 
night set in a terrible storm of wind and rain 
came on. ‘The water dashed in great sheets 
against the windows of the little house, which 
rocked and swayed in the wind, 





| behind old Betty, the mother of the troublesome 
colt. The colt itself sought companionship in the 
storm by following the buggy. 

“Go back, vou mizzable critter you!’’ shouted 
Uncle Gideon once, flourishing his whip fiercely in 
the darkness. ‘If ’"Lecty sees you she'll lay an’ 
be drounded ‘fore she’ll come !”’ . 

The water had risen with wonderful rapidity. It 
was a foot deep all over the room in which Miss 
Electa lay, and the purple calico valance around 
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her bed was hanging, starchless and bedraggled in | 
the muddy water. 

When her brother came wading into the room, 
Miss ’Lecty put both hands up to her night-capped | 
face, and sobbed out: 

“O Giddy, Giddy, Giddy, I knowed you’d come! | 
Bless your heart!” 

She had never called him “Giddy,” excepting in | 
her tenderest moods, and Gideon felt that she was 
now open to the reconciliation for which he had been | 
longing as eagerly as she, during all their months of | 
separation. 

He took her up tenderly in his strong arms, and 
carried her out to the little stable which stood on a 
slight elevation, and was not yet submerged. He 
laid her down gently on the dry hay, and before she 
unclasped her thin arms from around his neck, she 
put up her face and kissed him on both cheeks, 
crying softly as she did so, and repeating, ““O Giddy, 
Giddy! how good you are, when I have treated you 
so badly.” 

“Don’t say a word,” replied Gideon. “I have 
treated you worse than you have me.” | 

By midnight the storm was ended, and the stars | 
were shining. The little house was in three or four | 
feet of water, but Gideon had brought all the bedding | 
out before it was wet, and 
now he spread the feather- 
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may be caught with the hook. I remember, that 
when a boy, I was once returning from Salem market 
where I had been with vegetables from the farm. I | 
saw a large number of men and boys engaged in | 





| fishing from a wharf near the roadside. 


l was eager to join them and try my luck, but 
where were my pole and line? With a five-cent | 
piece, I quickly secured them from a small boy, and | 


| taking a half-bushel basket from the wagon, I nearly 


filled it in a very short time, and took them home in 
boyish triumph. It was something new for me to 
catch anything but shiners, perch or horn-pouts or, | 
perhaps, an occasional pickerel. 

I could distinctly see the fishes in the water, and | 
noticed that many of them were badly scarred upon | 
their backs and sides by the cruel teeth of their 
voracious foes, showing that they had a narrow | 
escape from sudden death and burial. | 

In former times most of the vessels engaged in 
catching mackerel used the hook and line. These 
vessels were small schooners of from twenty to | 
eighty tons, the largest of which would hold about 
three hundred barrels, and they carried crews of | 
from five to fifteen men. 

But a very little of the bait used is placed upon | 
the hook, as you have placed worms or cockles, but | 








string in her work-bag, and there are the mackerel 
completely enclosed. 


Success in this method is by no means certain, for | 


the school may take fright before they are enclosed, 
and so escape or they may dive and pass under the 
seine before it is pursed up, and thus leave it empty. 
This is very provoking, since it may take two hours 
to prepare it to throw again. 

Sometimes three hundred barrels or even more are 


| caught at a single haul. Formerly, if more were | 


secured than could be taken care of, they were given 
away to the crew of some vessel which might chance 
to be near. Of late, immense bags are placed along 
side, in which the fish are kept alive until they can 
receive attention. In this way a schooner of one 
hundred and fifty tons may be filled with the catch 
of a single throw of the seine. 

If fresh mackerel are scarce and the vessel is near 
a market, they are placed upon ice and taken there 


| as quickly as possible. If this is not thought best, 


they are split down the back, dressed and packed in 
“wash” barrels, a small handful of salt being scat- 
tered over each. About a bushel to a barrel is used. 


They are afterwards taken ashore, and repacked | 


according to size and quality, and before being sold 
they are inspected by a state officer. 

If you will look in the 
fish-market reports in the 





beds and blankets and 
quilts out in the bottom of 
the little wagon, and hav- 
ing put Miss Electa and the 
sleeping Johanna gently 
upon them, he drove slowly 
homeward. 

The next morning he sal- 
lied forth early to get a 
stout woman who lived not 
far away to come and“clean 
things up” at his house, and 
stay until his sister had re- 
covered from her rheuma- 
tism. 

When he returned an 
hour later, Miss Electa 
called him to her bedside, 
and said to him in a sub. 
dued voice, “Gideon, about 
the roan colt, I only wanted 
to say that —” 

Gideon interrupted her 
with a little chuckle. 

“Drat the colt!” he said, but said it cheerily. | 
“The troublesome critter fell into that deep ditch 
by the big road last night and broke its neck, and | 
I’m glad of it!” 





PURSE-SEINING. 


it consists of small fish of various kinds, even small 
mackerel being used for the purpose. 
These are ground up in large quantities, in a bait- 


| mill which might be mistaken for a huge coffee- 

“So am I, Gideon,” said Miss Electa, feebly, as she | grinder, and the bait thus prepared is tossed over- 
closed her eyes, and went to sleep again in greater | board with asort of wooden spoon called bait-heaver. 
peace of mind than she had known for many months. | Into this are thrown the hooks, and the hungry 
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For the Companion. 


MACKEREL AND HOW THEY ARE 
CAUGHT. 


“Oh how delicious!” said the good lady at my left, | 
as we sat at the dinner-table one day last September, | 
eating broiled fresh mackerel; and, indeed, they | 
were délicious. 

Scomber vernalis is the scientific name given to the | 
American species, which differs in some respects | 
from the European. They are very abundant, and | 
this is not very strange when it is known that as 
many as a half a million eggs have been counted in | 
a single fish. 

They are so well known that I will not attempt a | 
full description of form or appearance, and will only 
say that not another fish in ocean, lake, river or 
brooklet has finer proportions. Every “line’’ seems 
designed and eminently adapted for speed. Iam not 
sure that Burgess did not consult them as models in 
determining the “lines” of the Mayflower and the 
Volunteer. The muscles on the back and near the 
tail are very large and compact, giving great powers 
of endurance. They are beautiful fishes, and those | 
who have seen only the salted ones which are taken | 
back into the country, or even those exposed for sale | 
in the city murkets can have little idea of the bril- 
liant rainbow coloring upon the sides of those just 
taken from the water. 

Early one morning, while dressing, I looked from 
my cottage window at Pigeon Cove, and saw a dory 
loaded down almost to the water’s edge, and I said 
to myself, ‘There must be a boat load of mackerel, 
and how nice a couple of them would be for break- 
fast this morning.” 

I hastened down to the water, and hailed the | 
fisherman as he was rowing past, and induced him 
to come alongside a projecting rock upon which I 
was standing. He was sitting half-buried in mack- | 
erel. Indeed, there were mackerel before him, | 
mackerel behind him, and mackerel all around him. 
They were still alive, and flapping vigorously. They 
glistened in the morning sun, and presented a beau- 
tiful display of iridescence of green, of purple and 
of gold. 

It is said that “there is not a color of the rainbow, 
nor a metallic reflection, nor a hue of a precious 
stone which may not be seen in the bands and spots 
and scales of fishes.” If this be true, these mackerel 
have been favored with their share of such attrac- 
tions. : 

I selected two or three of the plumpest, returned 
to the house for a knife, dressed them, and in five 
minutes they were broiling over a hot fire. They 
were soon on the table, and did well their part in 
furnishing an admirable breakfast for our guests. 

Our birds, at certain periods of the year, spend a 
good deal of their time in building their nests, 
hatching and feeding their young, and in the ecstacy | 
of song, and some fishes even build nests and guard 
their young. But the mackerel are employed in no | 
such vocation, and all they seem to do is to travel, to | 
eat, and to try to keep from being eaten, for the 
greater part of the young are devoured by larger 
fishes or aquatic birds. | 

The ways in which they are caught by their othe 
enemy, man, are various. } 











Occasionally they are driven by their foes, the | and the fish are surrounded. The slack is taken in, 
bluefish and the horse-mackerel, to seck refuge in the | the purse line, which runs through rings at the 


little inlets along the coast, and at such times they | 


| mackerel, and before there were so many resorts for 


r | are soon back to the dory they have left. 


mackerel in their haste eagerly catch even at the 
bare hook, and are caught by hundreds. 

The fishermen do not stop to take them in their 
hands to unhook them, but holding the line in one 
hand, they give it a sudden jerk which tears the 
hook from the mouth, and the fish drops upon the | 
deck. This victim is quickly followed by another | 
and another, for mackerel never nibble, nibble, 
nibble to take away your bait and your patience, but, 
when they bite at all, bite with a will. 

Years ago when this was the only way to catch 


invalids on shore, it was quite the thing for young 
men, somewhat out of health, or for college students, 
who desired a summer outing, to take a trip of five 
or six weeks along the coast of Maine and to the 
eastward. The exhilarating sea air and the sport 
of fishing often proved an excellent restorative, 
and they returned much improved in flesh and 
spirits. 

When a schooner strikes a “biting school,” there 
is lively sport for all hands. One morning I sawa 
vessel drifting in near the shore. Along its side 
were ranged ten or a dozen men, each with from two 
to four lines, to which were attached “jigs”? or 
hooks with lead run on to their shanks to serve as 
sinkers. 

So rapidly were they drawing in mackerel that I 
could see two or three in the air all the time. The 
hat of one of the men had fallen off, but so eager 
was he in his fishing, that although it was raining 
fast he did not stop to pick it up. 

At times, weeks would pass when the fleet would 
be surrounded by millions, sporting day after day 
near the surface, and yet scarcely one would be 
taken, since for some cause they would not take the 
hook. For this reason, about 1872a plan was devised 
to capture them, willing or unwilling, bite or no bite. 
Very long nets called seines are used for this purpose. 
These are sometimes fifteen hundred feet long, and 
one hundred and forty-four wide, weighing when 
complete three thousand pounds, and costing one 
thousand dollars each, if of the largest size. 

Upon the upper edge are placed cork floats to keep 
it at the surface, while upon the lower edge are leaden 
sinkers. The corks are placed about eight inches 
apart, and the sinkers three feet apart. Some kinds 
of fishes live and feed at the bottom of the sea, but 
the mackerel are always found nearer the surface, 
and frequently are huddled together in large num- 
bers. Such an assembly is called a “school” or 
“shoal.” On the coast of Maine it is sometimes 
called a “pod,” and you may hear an old skipper say 
*“*We sot round a pod.” 

When schooling, they come to the surface, and 
cause a ripple which is quickly noticed by the expe- 
rienced fisherman on the lookout. The vessel is left 
in charge of a keeper, and ten men take their places 
in a large seine boat. This boat, which is about 
thirty feet long, has been towed behind, carrying the 
seine ready for use. 

Seven men take oars for rowing, one stands in the 
stern with an oar to steer, and two near the centre 
of the boat ready to throw the seine. The large 
boat is accompanied by a dory in which is a man who 
holds one end of the seine, keeping his boat still, 
while the oarsmen in the other boat row in a circle 
as rapidly as possible around the school. The seine 
man throws the net overboard as they go, and they 





The ends of the seine are joined in the large boat, 





bottom of the seine, is drawn up as a lady draws the 


papers, you will see them 
\ quoted as Extra’s, No. 1’s, 
! No. 2’s, No. 3’s. The very 
i largest, if fat, are called 
{ Extra’s. The next largest, 
} if thirteen inches long and 
\ in good condition, are rated 
| as No. 1’s. No. 2’s must be 
eleven inches long, No. 3’s 
nine inches. Very small 
ones are called “tinkers.” 

Gloucester and Province- 
town have the largest 
mackerel-catching fleet of 
any Massachusetts ports, 
while Portland, Deer Isle 
and Boothbay upon the 
Maine coast, as well as 
many smaller towns in 
both States, are extensively 
engaged in the same pur- 
mo Ps suit. 

Drag-nets are also used 

to some extent. Several 

gill-nets, sometimes to the number of thirty, each 

sixty yards long, are fastened together end to end, 

and are slowly drawn after the vessel. On these 
nets cedar balls take the place of cork floats. 

This method is often quite successful. For ex- 
ample, the little schooner Jenny Lind sailed up one 
afternoon last September to near the mouth of the 
Merrimac, and in a light breeze drifted slowly all 
night long, dragging her nets behind her, until in the 
morning she was off to the eastward of Cape Ann. 

The mackerel in crossing the track of the net 
attempt to go through it, but if too large they are 
caught in its meshes, and are held by their gills or 
fins. 

Upon taking in the nets, between four and five 
thousand were found, and many were so large that a 
little more than a hundred filled a barrel. The 
night’s catch was sold at once for about three hun- 
dred dollars, which was divided among the crew,— 
three men and a boy. A good night’s work, you will 
say, and so it was, but you must remember that 
fisherman’s luck is more often the other way. 
They are very apt “‘to toil all night and catch 
nothing.” 

In some fishing fields stationary nets are 
placed where mackerel will be likely to pass, 
and many are caught in them in the same 
manner as 
when drag 
nets are em- 
ployed. If not 
frequently 
visited, the 
nets may be- 
come so filled 
and loaded 
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down as to sink, and this in very severe weather 
could not be avoided. When this occurs the whole 
catch may be spoiled. 

Why does that man with a little brown dog come 
day after day, take his seat upon that particular rock 
and look out over the water? He is watching his 


mackerel trap, to see if any have entered it since his | 


early morning visit. -This form of trap consists of 
nets so arranged that fishes swimming along the 
shore in either direction are stopped by a net, reach- 
ing from the shore to the trap. Having entered this 
they swim around and around, never finding the 
opening by which they entered. 

In due time the owner “purses up” the nets, and 
the fish are taken out by dip-nets into dories, and 
rowed to the wharves to be put on ice or salted as 
shall be thought best. 

In fish traps, of course, all kinds of surface fish 
may be captured together. Sometimes a huge shark 
or horse-mackerel makes sad havoc of the nets, anda 


















large school of bluefish may do them immense 
damage. 

Upon the shores of Cape Cod and along the coast 
of Maine traps called “weirs” are used. These consist 
of poles driven into the sand very close together, and 
so arranged that fishes of any kind once having 
entered will fail to find their way out again. They 
can then be gathered up by the fishermen at their 
leisure. 

These are the many ways in which this most ex- 
cellent table fish is secured for our markets. 
| The mackerel is a migratory fish, and follows the 
| fashion of going south for the winter, leaving the 
New England coast in the latter part of October or 
early in November. As early as March or April the 
fleet has been accustomed to start south to meet 
them upon their return. This they usually did off 
the coast of Virginia. Those first caught were 
usually placed on ice, and taken to New York. 

But now a United States law prohibits the landing 
of mackerel before June lst. The object is to pre- 
vent their being taken before they have deposited 
their spawn. 

By June they reach the coast of Massachusetts, 
and most of them continue northward to the Bay of 
Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and even to the 
coast of Labrador where the best summer fishing is 
found. Some years, however, they are quite plenty 
along our coast during the whole season, but the last 
two years they have been very scarce. 

As they return from the north in the autumn, and 
take their little ones in charge for a trip to warmer 
waters there is busy work for the fishermen. On the 
Twenty-fourth of September last, I counted one 
hundred and seventy-one vessels in sight, and most 
of them were in pursuit of mackerel. Sailing before 
a stiff ‘“‘mackerel breeze’? toward every point of the 
compass, the sails of some in sunlight and some in 
shadow, they present a magnificent spectacle. 

At night, too, you may see their red and green lights 
| moving here and there over the waves, or at times 
| when the whole fleet is at anchor, their lights gleam 
| forth so that you may think you are looking upon a 
| city built upon the waters. This branch of the fish- 
| eries is an industry of no mean importance, since 
| two hundred and fifty thousand barrels of mackerel 
have been inspected in a single year in Massachusetts 
alone, to say nothing of those sold fresh. 


GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL’S PROBLEM. 


It is not easy to be a girl nowadays, and it never 
was easy to be a woman. But until recently the 
burden of the average woman’s life did not fall upon 
the girl. She could be happy and light-hearted until 
time laid the “lot” of the woman upon her. But 
now the “girl” is hardly allowed a chance to exist, 
before she is requested to shoulder her own respon- 
sibilities, or cease to disturb the world by her pres- 
ence. 

How she is to do it, is not explained or even ex- 
plainable. She is not to disturb the social order by 
eccentric movements, or going out of the usual 
routine; but she is to manage somehow to educate 
herself, prepare herself to become one of the 
“grand”? women, who are just now “moving the 
world,” by running reformatories, holding conven- 
tions, committee meetings, or writing accounts of 
each other’s doings, and in the meantime earn a 
living by opening an amateur bakery, or 
setting up a private hen-coop, or provision 
shop. ¢ 

A girl who can manage to get a clear idea 
of what it is best to do in the premises, 
who can work out the problem of life to 
her own or to other people’s satis- 
faction, out of the mixture of 
motives and materials set before 
her, must certainly be considered 
“smart.” 

Of course, it is the average girl 
that is to be considered, and to 
whom the question of living under 
present circumstances, in this un- 
certain world, becomes the prob- 
lem. 

The girl with a “‘gift,’? or with 
decided talents in any one direc- 
tion, finds her future already map- 
ped out for her. Every one is 

.. Willing to help the fortunately en- 

¢ dowed, and those who are sure of 
success; it is the average girl who 
is not sure of anything but her 
desire to have a “‘good time,” who 
finds her pathway beset with diffi- 
culties. 
Chief among them is the atmosphere of 
dissatisfaction which grows up about her, 
without so far as she can discover any cause, 
and without any fault of her own. Her father 
has become so imbued with progressive ideas, 
that he is unwilling to support her; at the 
same time he does not want to have other 
people suppose that he is unable or does not 
wish to do so, and does not give to his daugh- 
ter the same helps or insight into business or 
self-supporting life that he gives his son. 

The mother is torn by many conflicting emo- 
tions and ideas. She wants the help and companion- 
ship of her “grown” girl. She dreads for her the 
hard and exacting duty of a clerk, a saleswoman, a 
seamstress, or an average employé of any kind, and 
she knows it would cut her off from the social privi- 
leges, which are bound by as rigid a law, and are 
as highly prized in Tahiti as in Boston or New 
York. 

Poor woman! she knows how short a time youth 
lasts, how much it is to a girl, and she cannot bear 
to have it buried beneath the routine of shop or 
office. Still, she wishes to be considered in the line 
of progress, she does not want her girl to be behind 
others, and she knows by experience that the world 
is not good to those who are dependent upon it, or 
who cannot take it by the ears and drive it like a pig 
to market. 

She knows too much, in fact, to be of any use in 
solving her girl’s problem, and the secret hope of her 








heart is, that it will solve itself in the old way, by 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








the appearance of that good, active and energetic 
young man who no longer exists, or at any rate no 
longer wants to devote his energies to supporting a 
wife and family. 

The father is in a state of unreasoning disquiet 
and dissatisfaction, because the problem cannot be 
solved in such a way as to save his pride and credit. 

If the girl had talent, he would be willing to 
spend a little money upon it, but what is the use of 
spending money on a girl who would require a long 
time to learn anything, and then only do it ina 
mediocre sort of way, which would mean drudgery 
and nothing less. 

“Confound the girl, why can’t she get married?” 
he thinks, until he remembers the fate of his busi- 
ness partner, whose married daughter has come back 
upon his hands with her husband and two children. 

This troubled atmosphere is the one in which the 
average girl of to-day finds herself, and it is hard for 
her to tell just where to step, without hitting herself 
or some one else. Sometimes, not being able to bear 
it any longer, she steps bravely out, and determines 
to work the sum for herself, since there is no one to 
do it for her, and beginning with courage and deter- 
mination usually succeeds in a modest effort. 

Two of the seven daughters of Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens, the son of the great novelist, found themselves 
confronted with some of the questions which assail 





many, who bear less distinguished names, and 
thought out the solution for themselves. | 

They obtained a room and set up a type-writer. | 
They announced themselves as ready to do copying | 
of any kind, from a letter to a manuscript, in clear, 
distinct and legible form at moderate prices, and 
they are “getting on very well indeed,” as Mrs. 
Dickens told the writer. 

There is any quantity of work waiting for girls | 
who would establish little bureaus of different kinds, 
and let the public know where they could have cer- 
tain work done. 

Mending bureaus for example, where families or 
individuals could either be supplied with a worker 
by the day, or have mending done. Household linen 
bureau, where a complete outfit could be obtained, 
or regular wear and tear repaired and supplied. Up- 
holstery bureaus where the house-keeper could have 
curtains made, chairs or lounges recovered, and 
mantels draped or covered. 

Then in all large cities there are a hundred open- 
ings for depots of supply for extra household help, 
offices where competent women could register, who 
wished to do house-cleaning, washing, occasional 
cooking, or “fill a gap” in the household economy. 
There are many women who would like to do tem- 
porary work of this kind, who could not go out to 
service, and who would quickly acquire a reputation 
that would make them sought after, by house- 
keepers, who now do not know where to go to find 
honest and capable women to do extra work. 

One of the great difficulties in regard to the work 
of women is its isolation; no one knows where to 
find it when it is wanted. Another is the often 
extravagant value put upon it when it is specialized. 
The average woman doctor charges more than the 
average man doctor. The articles at a ‘‘Woman’s 
Exchange”’ cost double what the same things cost 
at a regular shop. This is bad policy. If women 
want to succeed, they must give as good a thing or 
better, for the price people usually pay. In short 
they must do business on commercial principles. 

The readiest avenue to pecuniary independence for 
girls and women is retail business. A woman 
recently retired upon a competence obtained in a 
little German town within the past ten years, by 
selling materials for fancy work. She did not ‘go 
in” for the work itself. She made no show. German 
ladies do their own needle-work. But she took ad- 
vantage of the decorative mania, and took infinite 
trouble to keep everything in the way of new 
threads, patterns and materials. Her little shop 
became the recognized depot for such wares, and in 
ten years in a quiet little German town she made 
what was to her a fortune. 

In a Southern town in this country, a girl, whose 
family were rich ‘before the war,” is making a 
living and supporting her mother by the manufacture 
and sale of yeast-cakes, made from a receipt obtained 
from an old colored woman, who had formerly been 
cook in the family. 

The other day a grocer showed me a kind of 
biscuit, or small “five o’clock”’ tea cake, which I had 
not before seen. He said they were a specialty, that 
they were made by a young girl, who begged him to 
allow her to leave a box on trial, to sell or give 
away. He obtained some orders for them, and he 
said the girl had ‘“‘struck up quite a trade.” 

Another girl who lives in the country, in a very 
isolated place near a piece of pine woods, struck a 
vein by seeing a catchall made of a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, turned up with a bow of ribbon. She 
determined to make herself a rustic work-basket, by 
arranging a hat, for the basket, upon a rustic tripod 
or three crossed sticks. 

She took one of the wide, flapping willow hats, 
which cost twenty-five cents in the country; cut 
and crossed three sticks, nailed them together, tied 
them with a bow of ribbon, put another on the 
turned up edge of the hat, tacked it to the tripod, 
and was surprised at the effect. 

A lady who was boarding in her vicinity wanted it, 
and offered her two dollars for it. It had cost in 
money less than fifty cents, and perhaps two hours 
of time. The lady advised her to make another, and 
take it to the fancy department of a large store 
famous in the city near which she lived. She did so, 
and it was accepted on trial. It sold for two dollars 
and a half, and others were ordered, for which one 
dollar and a half was paid the maker. The demand 
grew, suggestions were made, ideas sought for, 
until a business grew up which gave employment to 
quite a number of women and girls in the vicinity, 
enabled the original manufacturer to “lift” a mort- 
gage for her father, and add greatly to the comforts 
of her home. 

Cases like this are not without parallels, but they 
are still exceptions, and they do not solve the girl 
problem. That can only be done by either resolving 





Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[Adv. 
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LADIES DON’T 


PIN UR CUFFS. 
Use Adjustable Cuff Holders ; Fit any Style Cuffs. 
No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. Sample pair l5c., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 1 


ACENTS WANTED 


to sell the most artistic and beautiful book of eight 
studies of Birds and Flowers in Water Colors ever pub- 
lished. Each study is a gem in itself. Any per- 
son, ye or old, can sell them because everybody will 
buy them. By sending us 5 cents in stamps we will mail 
one of the beautiful studies; also circular with full par- 
ticulars. SCOTT & BOWNE, 132 & 134 South 
5th Avenue, New York City. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 

A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 











| will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 





| THE great therapeutic value of Cod-Liver Oil 
|in Phthisis (consumption), Scrofulosis, Rheuma- 
\tism and similar disorders, is recognized by all 
physicians. . 
| The unpleasantness of the improperly made Oils 
| that abound has deterred many from realizing its 
benefits, and stimulated the production of a host 
of Emulsions as substitutes claiming palatability. 
This claim is not well founded for ‘‘Emulsions are 
thick, slow-running, sticky preparations which are 
swallowed with difficulty and leave an unpleasant 
taste behind them.’’ Besides, the indiscriminate 
continued use of the Salts of Lime and Soda in 
Emulsions, is injudicious, if not positively per- 
nicious. The benefits to be expected from Cod- 
Liver Oil, can be readily realized by the selection 
of Peter Miller’s Norwegian. There is nothing 
unpleasant about this clean, pure oil, therefore no 
necessity to disguise its taste. It has taken nine- 
teen gold medals at the great exhibitions of the 
world, establishing its superiority over all others. 

It has claims which entitle it to preference, and 
insure the effects that can be expected only from 
a pure and perfect product. It is not offensive 
either in taste or smell, but sweet and agreeable. 
Its administration is always followed by satisfac- 
tory results. It is more easily assimilated, and 
more nutritious than other oils. It is noted for 
its perfect digestibility, and perfect limpidity. It 
costs the consumer no more than the poorer qual- 
ities abounding in the stores. 

All well-stocked drug stores have it. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
$ to $8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 

| 5 rses’ feet. W 








Lines not under ho rite Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 








What You Need 


HEN you feel ‘all run down” is 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. For re- 
storing strength after sickness, or toning 
up the system at any time, this is the 
medicine of all others. Don’t waste 
time and money on worthless com- 
pounds, whatever their pretensions; 
but remember that Ayer’s has been the 
standard Sarsaparilla for nearly half a 
century and has no equal. 


“Sometime ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which I did with the best 
results. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”— 
Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

“T was all run down before I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and now I 
am gaining in strength every day.”— 
Mrs. Alice West, Jefferson, W. Va. 

“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.’’— A. 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

“T was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I have been 
restored to health.””— Anthony Louis, 
55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

“As a safe and reliable spring and 
family medicine, I think 


Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla invaluable.””—Wm. R. Ferree, 


1 Chatham st., Boston, Mass. 
Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Spring and Fall 


Are always trying seasons to most con- 
stitutions, and unless the blood is puri- 
fied and enriched, one becomes exposed 
> to a variety of mala- 
dies. To make good 
blood, nothing is so 
effectual as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the 
most celebrated 
tonic alterative in 
existence. Try it. 

“T have found 
Mae great relief from 

P= general debility in 
: the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It tones and invigorates 
the system, regulates the action of the 
digestive and assimilative organs, and 
vitalizes the blood.””— H. D. Johnson, 
Jr., 383 Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-de- 
served reputation in this locality for 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the 
vital organs when they have become 
weakened or exhausted. I have used it 
in my family for this purpose, especially 
after the system has become depleted 
from malarial attacks. I have advised 
its use among my neighbors in similar 
cases, and it has always proved invalua- 
ble.”—C. C. Hamilton, Emberson, Tex. 

“As a blood-purifier and general 
builder-up of the system, I have never 
found anything to equal Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It gives perfect satisfaction.”—Eugene 
I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., N. Y. 









Price $1 ; six bottles $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


¥ 

Scott’s ELECTRIC SUMMER C 
to hold good for 30 days: 
$1.50, with 15 cts. added for postage and 


has a girdle-shaped waistband, which firm 


wearer. There is no unpleasant 
shock in wearing them. As a 
reniedial agent they are worth 

.00 each and can be worn by 
the most delicate invalid, as well 
as by the most robust, with won- 
derful results. Avail yourself 
of this offer now. 


On receipt of $1.50 (the price 
of this Corset), with postage, 15 
cents, added, we will send 





1 Corset, retail, $1.50 
1 Hair Curler,“ .50 
1“Dr’s Story,” .25 











to any Lady Reader of this 
pa r remitting for it within 
ys. 


ays. 

So ‘that for the amount you 
remit you receive $2.25 in value. 

The Doctor’s Story is an emi- 
nently interesting work. 

Accept the offer now for it 
may not appear again. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. DR. ScoTT, New York. 


Remit in Post-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency 
Mention name of this paper. 


HAIR CURLER “Yehy 


he Pall Mall Electric Association, of London and New York, Sestring to quickly introduce Dr. 
ORSET, make the following offer to the 1 
f you cannot get it at ra nearest store, remit at once the price 
packing. We willthen send you (FREE) with the Corset, one o: 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Curlers, retailing at 50 cts., and ‘‘The Doctor’s x 
rice, }cts.). This is a beautiful Corset, ventilating, cool and healthy—just the thing for summer wear. 
is made of extra strong and fine qual ~ 4 Nottingham net of double thickness (made exp: 
y secures the material and prevents the corset stretching and get- 
ting out of shape, with pockets all around in which are placed our watch-spring magnetods. 
charged with clectro-magnetism, and impart a steady and gentle current all-healing in its 





effect causes universal admiration. They are most simple to use. I consider them worth a guinea apiece 
to those who devote much attention to the ever-changing arrangement of the hair. 


Remit price to Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway, New York, and, to insure safe delivery, add 15 cents for postage. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


y readers of this paper, 


*? an invaluable book 
ressly for us). It 


They are high! 
influence to the 


The cut below illustrates Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Curler. It is re- 
markably popular with Ladies and 
Gentlemen. y its aid the hair or 

can be curled in any desired 
style in from one to two minutes. 
It produces the “Langtry Style,” 
the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague 
Curl,” and any other form desired 
7 '$\ 50 by ladies wearing their hair in the 
} 





Price, 50 cts. 


1-10 THE SIZE. asi 


fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, 

hose who wear crimps or other 
forms of false hair will find this 
Electric Curler a very useful article. 
It does not break off and r in the 
hair like the ordinary crimpil.g proc- 
ess, and in wet or hot weather it 
works as quickly as in cold. 


Your “Crimper and Curler” works charmingly. Its 








LANGTRY. 
in Registered Letter payable to 

















her back into a state of unquestioning and uncom- 
plained of dependence, or helping her to indepen- 
dence on the same broad and general lines by which 
boys reach that desired and desirable goal. 

JENNIE JUNE. 


Purify Your Blood 


By taking the 
Ideal Spring Medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Rich, Poor, Clean, Dirty, White, Black— 
all need PEARLINE. No one is too poor 


to use it. It’s the modern soap—Economi- 
cal — Harmless— Effective. Reduces the 
labor, tirae and drudgery of washing and 
cleaning one-half; besides gives better re- 
sults ; takes out what soap will not; and, 
in doing away with most of the rubbing, 
saves the worst of the wear and tear—your 
clothes are ruined more by washing than 
wearing. Among your friends are those 
who use it—they will confirm the above. 
Beware of imitations. 

JAMES PYLE, New York, 
TOL q ‘ A * ( BA 








In poetry and song we are never without en- 
chanting descriptions of some divine 
creature who is the compeer of all in loveliness. 
But how impossible it is to imagine such a divin- 
ity without the requisite charm of 


A Lovely Complexion. 


And with what positive certainty a skin as fair as a 


New-Biown Rose 


Is sure to follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This most wonderful of all purifiers removes 
every possible blemish from the face, and leaves 
the complexion as fair as a 


HEAVEN-BORN LILY. 


For sale by all druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


12 SPLENDID DOUBLE 


ERANIUMS 


Sent safely by mail, prepaid, labelled, my selection for 
only 60 cents. 


Or 12 Single Geraniums, distinct sorts, for 
Or 5 D’ble, 5 Single & 2 Scented Gera- 


niums, - - - - - - + = = = for 

Or 12 Ever-Blooming Roses, all distinct 

sorts, = - - 2-2 -- = = for 

Or 4 Ever-Blooming Roses, 4 Geraniums, i 
&4Heliotropes, - - - - - - for 

Or 4 Fuchsias, 4 Lantanas & 4 Coleus, - for 


Or 12 Coleus, all beautiful foliage, - - for 
Or 12 Assorted Foliage Plants, - - - for 


Or 12 Fine Japanese Chrysanthemums, for 
Or 12 Fine Chinese Chrysanthemums, for C 








Or2 Double Petunias, 6 Fuchsias, & 4 


Heliotropes, - - - - - -_- - for 
Or 6 Geraniums, 3 Penstemons & 4 Verbenas, 
Or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, - - - - for 


Or 12 Assorted Flowering Plants, - 


8, - for 
Or 6 Tuberose & 6 Gladiolus bulbs, - for 
Or 8 Fine Assorted Shrubs, - - - - for 
Or 12 Pansy Plants. fine colors, - - - for 
Or 3 Moonflowers, pink, blue & white _ for @ 
Or 12 Geraniums, Variegated, Scented, 
Ivy, &e., - - - - - ee ee 

All the above are strong evering. plants, all distinct 
sorts, my selection. Try them. None better, none 
cheaper. Illustrated catalogue Plants and 
Seeds free. Address, 


Chas.A.Reeser, Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 


You can make Poultry Profitable, 








When handling Poultry, why notdo it_in a way that 
will produce handsome, strong and healthy fowls, that 
will pay in eggs and in the market, at the same time give 
the owner pleasure. Why not keep Poultry for pleasure 
and profit? It does not cost as much to raise good Poul- 
try by a system, as to raise the limping, homely, non- 
producing fowl in the slipshod way. 


Practical Poultry-Keeping 


is a book of 120 pages, finely gotten up, by an experi- 
enced Poultryman. It explains the whole system of 
building for, caring for and breeding Poultry. It gives 
ten full-page illustrations of Poultry. Upright views 
and diagrams of ten different styles of Poultry Houses, 
Diseases and Remedies, Gapes, Roup, Canker, Cholera, 
Vermin, etc. 
The saving of one fowl will buy the book. 

Poultry enemies and how to trap them. The Rat, 
Skunk, Fox, Weasel, Hawk and Owl. 

Recipes for making medicines. Capons and how to 
produce them. Incubators and how to make them. All 
subjects of interest or help to the Poultry-keeper. 
The New York Weekly Tribune says of it, “It is just what 
every one needs, who keeps a dozen fowls.” 

The Poultry Messenger says, “It contains all that is 
valuable to the farmer and fancier for both pleasure 
and profit. One of its chapters, ‘A word to Beginners,’ 
is worth, to old and new, the full price asked.” 

G. M. T. JOHNSON. 

Dear Sir.—I received Practical Poultry-Keeping all 
right. I treated my sick fowls as it told me, and now 
some of them are laying, and just one month ago, I 
thought they would be all laying on their backs by this 
time. Their heads were all swelled with Roup. 
would not take five dollars for the book, if I could not 

et another. I remain yours, BENCHELL WATSON, 
wen Sound, Ont., Canada. 

Sent by mail. Paper cover, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. Postal 
note —- Stamps taken. 

With every copy I send my 12-page Illustrated Poultry 
Annual for 1889, with prices of eggs, bone meal, ground 
oyster shells and Poultry supplies. Address, 








G.M.T. Johnson, Box 10, Binghamton, N. Y. 


























BEAR AND TURTLE. 


Curious and unequal combats sometimes take place 
when beasts of prey attack creatures out of their 
own element. The pursuer in such a case is likely | 
to run more risk than the pursued. A story told in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, comes from an eye- 
witness of the incident at Charlotte Harbor, South | 
Florida. The crew of the schooner Mabel F—— 
while on shore at Key Mina heard a strange rumpus, 
and pushing round a turn in the beach they sawa 
huge loggerhead turtle in deadly battle with a big 
black bear. 


From their positions it seemed that the bear had 
sprung on the turtle as it was retreating toward the 
water, and had tried to overturn it. In some way it 
had stepped in front of the turtle which, thrustin, 
its head out, had quickly seized one of bruin’s hind 
legs and he ld it. 

At this the bear roared loudly, pawed furiously at | 
the turtle’s back, and tried to uke him over on his 
back. The turtle resisted with all his strength and 
weight. He settled down close to the ground when. | 
ever the bear made an extra effort, and then, as the 
bear relaxed his efforts, he would ’ suddenly start up 
and endeavor to get nearer the water, keeping his 
firm hold on the bear’s leg all the while. 


Finally, by a sudden push and a powerful muscular ANY ONE makes retty oil —, LA Multi- 


effort of his head and paws, bruin managed to get 
the turtle half-set, one side being raised a foot or so. 
Pursuing his advantage, he seized one of the turtle’s 
big flippers in his jaws, ‘and the snap that followed 
showec that bruin felt that things were evening up. 

He kept chewing the flipper and endeavoring to 
overthrow the turtle. But his antagonist worked 
around, and finally got in a stroke with its sharp 
claw that badl ripped the bear’s under side. This | 
infuriated bruin so much that he let go his grip on 
his antagonist’s flipper, and, reaching his head dena, | 
tried to reach and free his hind leg. But he made a | 
bad mistake, and the enraged loggerhead quickly 
improved his opportunity. 

8 bruin’s nose came within reach he let go the 
leg, and, quick as a flash, fastened his iron grip on the | | 
bear’s jaw. The bear was thoroughly taken by sur- 
prise, and roared lustily with pain and rage. The 
turtle pushed on, and dragged his unwilling captive | 
along. The be ar saw his danger and felt it, too, for 
they were so near the water’s edge that the waves | 
splashed over them. 

The bear kept up the veal ta ferociously, but his 
strength soon began to fail, for the turtle dragged 
him deeper and deeper. Fightin with his head half 
the time under water so exhausted him, that presently 
he stopped to rest. That moment was fatal. The 
old loggerhead marched off into the sea witli™his 
enemy, and the last seen of bruin was the feeble kick- 
ing of his hind legs. Next day his body was washed 
ashore, cut into a dozen pieces. 


onesie ill piaccin ncaa 
NAMES. 


There is something unfortunate in the possession 
of either very odd or very commonplace names. The 
first affliction is likely to render one th butt of ridi- 
cule, while the second involves endless inconven- 
ience, and vigilance in rectifying Mlunders. All 
“John Smiths,” in spite of the fact that they may 
claim descent from the hero of the little affair with 
Powhatan, must be heartily tired of being confused 
with others of the same name, and long, if merely 
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| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’ This preparation gives the best, 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege-| 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
a ee 

**After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in | 
like manner.” 8. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 
St ‘AMP AT LOWEST PRICES. 500 stamps, 10c. 
J. NEWHAM, 114 Nassau St., N. ity. 
Agents wanted to sell approval aan on 

} STAMPS oom: 25 per ct. Green C0. »Medford,Mass, 
OME Agents wanted to sell small pat. article. $5 a | 

H day. Cire. free. W. Hasselbach, Box Pa Sandusky, O. 


‘A Si 70 fine mixed, 10c.; 125 rare vee, 
ST MP 0c. paente wanted for the best sheets 
| at 35 percent.com. F. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


'PANT- STRETCHERS, ratte 


Send 10c. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking. out wrinkles and ba BAY 
| STA 























ing at the knees. 
E PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, 
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A Set of Colored Lithograph 


PICTURES SENT FREE 


With Illustrated Catalogue of 


BRICCS 


No-i, Boston, Masse PIANOS. 


wan 500 boys to buy a ** Dandy Safety”’ 
and act as agents. Address, with stamp. 
Indiana Bicycle Mfg.Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


= LINDSAY PIN () 


a the best Safety Pin in use. pension either side. Send 
address and i tof samples FR 
a FWITCHELL & SON, Union €ity, Conn. 


























MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTIC Sal) Prices views Desens The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
ing every subject for UBL XHIBI Warranted to infallibly re- 
< vg pro, whe able business forts man wi js Aa NS, gain its cnege on release of 

Lanterns for e Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue | pressure,and cannot get dis- 
free. *McALLIST ER Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. | placed while in wear, like 


other folding bustles. Be 
a PATENTED FEB. 19th, 1889. 


sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 

THE VACUUM TIPPED ARROW 

with Gun or Pistol and Target for 


f they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
Home Amusement Wty ae body. For 
sale by all Dealers. ELA © TIP P CO., 


spring, or 63 cents for 7-spring, and 
Pat’s and Sole _ my aban. Mass. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle, 























ENSIONS for Soldiers, Sailors, 
their widows or parents. 
Pensions Increased. Discharges procured. 


2 No pension, No fee. Latest Jaw, pamphlet 
Free. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, Washington, D.C. 


TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Fg tin 
Ss Mexico, Persia, Bosnia, Van pawns Land, Ecua- 
or, Bulgaria, Br. N. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
phy urkey, &c., 10c. ian e ae —— Price-list 
free. Agents wanted a per cent. commission. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bo. oh Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION dat SICK 
HEADACHE. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 














pamphlet. 





graph Film Designs (l5e n free direc- | 
tions for, coloring without skill. Sold by F. W. Devoe Co. 
and ¢ olds Co., New York and Chic ago and | 
other ‘ariiet Ry aterial Dealers, sample by mail 2-cent | 
stamps. Circ. free. Read Manufg. Co. 102 High bie Boston. 


Any little BOY or CIRL 


who sends us a stam: envelo sigvessel, will re- 
ceive a set of HANDSOME CARD 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Go., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 
THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 
——————$——C =~» 


preserves failing sight, paige fo°4 sight. —4o% or 
canvassers. Sample package,, 3 for Ye. 1 Doz, 75c. 
Stamps taken, tayner & Co., Providence, | R. 1. 
10 packets reliable Flower Seeds, 10 cts. 

5 packets Vegetable Seeds, 10 cts. One 

large eee Mixed German Flower 

| Seeds, 400 kinds, 10 cts. Moon Flower, 10 cts. All 30 cts. 
Fresh, W arranted Seeds, Best and Cheapest. areas 
prices. Cata. free. J. J. Bell, Seed Grower, Windsor, N. Y. 
Ladies, send 10 cents for sample 


WILLCOX COMFORT CUFF HOLDER. 

In i Box, licts. 8S. P. & S.H. 

WILLCOX. ere Mass. 

SPLENDID. AGENTS WANTED. 
PEN MANSH | Ps: for Business, Drewine and 
este Oth 

taught t I. 

lege, Poughkeeps sie, N. Y. ht at Eastman Col 
teachers. 


e d ten cents for catalogue and five specimens 
CARRINGTON GAINES, ‘Poughheopeie N. Y. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely apacosheme, The 
best ever made, Ask your dealer for them, 


BEST FLOWER SEEDS 
prices LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 


2c. upward. 10 sample pkts. & catalogue, 10c. 
_ LADIES SEED CONCERN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. _ 












































for convenience in business relations, to adopt 
another. It is said that Sydney Smith suffered such 
annoyance from belonging to so large a family that 
he named his sons Douglas and Wyndham, that they 
might the more readily be distinguished from other 
Smiths. 


James Smith, the author of those “Rejected Ad- | 
dresses,” w hich, according to a literal-minded man, 
were “go good that there seemed to be no reason why 
they should have been rejected,” also suffered some 
inconvenience from his name. Yet he was am |S 
able to take care of himself in the matter, being 
willing to use heroic remedies. 

It once happened that another James Smith came 
to live in the house where he had long resided, and 
immediately there arose a variety of com lications 
from letters wrongly delivered and visitors per- 
plexed. The poet determined to put an end to this 
difficulty. So he called upon the new-comer, and 
informed him that he must leave. 

‘But why should I leave?” asked the intruder. 

“Because,” was the cool reply, “youare James the 
Second, and you must abdicate.” 

The name Smith suggests an anecdote of Bayard 
Taylor, who, one night at a party, was greatly bored 
by the persistent attempts of a guest to discuss sun- 
myths. No matter where the conversation strayed, 
this individual was sure to drag it back to sun- myths. 

“Did you ever think that the name Smith, so 
common in all countries, is derived from sun-myth?” 
asked Taylor, mischievously. 

“No, indeed!” was the reply. 

“Undoubtedly. Sun-myth,Sumyth,Smyth,Smith!” 

Every one laughed, and the poet had been success- 
ful in banishing the threadbare subject. 

No wonder that certain names arouse the prejudice 
of the fastidious. The Duke of Newcastle once re- 
ceived from a newly arrived clergy man, named Rose, 
a written application for a day’s fishing. Thus his 
answer ran? 

“The Duke of Newcastle cannot comply with Mr. 
Nose’s request. 

P. S.—¥inding Mr. Nose’s name is Rose, he is 
pleased to grant his request.” 


4 @p>-—___—_—_—— 






Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00 | 
Eaciz Stamp Works, New Haven. Cong __| 


¢ 
Benns¢ REELYS 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


1888. Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
(By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


BEAUTIFULLY illustra- | 
gue containing 

60: sketches of of large e COL- 
ES re- 

hn ay an Ce mee 


by the best artists, which sell be from 10 to 30 cents each. 
Send stamp for postage to Wm, Whitlock,37 W .22d 8t.,.N.Y. 


Offa REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it, 


Sold Everywhere. 5c. 
715 Washington st weston ] 


Ppesssistteltnps semasery Brena 


















cote Clubof7,$1.35 
Pint writing or stamp Ink Free withclab orders 


Extal. 190 Bectichrenca” Biock jew New Haven, Conn 
reely’s — Pants 








Special chance given one tailor in 
every town, 
715 = TO A Boston. 


ever FR in book form; 160 M Ae ape en, VER 


ings. It tells wholesale prices er Watches, yng ay 











A BUTTER-METER. 


Modern improvements must be accounted a bless- 
ing, all things considered; but they are apt to cause | 


some little inconvenience, especially when they first 
come into use. 


Since the Spring Valley meters were put in on 
Franklin Street, little Johnny Fizzletop has been 
impressed with ‘the importance of economy in the 
use of water, having heard nothing but meters and 
water rates discussed morning, noon and night. 

Yesterday morning he was burying his hot cakes | 
in butter when his mother said: 

“Be careful, my son. Don’t take too much butter.” 

“What, mother!” cried the startled Johnny, “are 
there a meter on the butter, too?””—San Francisco 
Examiner. 





“A SPECIMEN.” 


“Can you give me an example of a toothless animal 
of the mammalian group?” asked a teacher of a 
small boy in the class in zodlogy. 

Yes, sir,”’ said the pow very promptly. 

“Indeed! What is it? 

“My grandma!” 


Silverware and overything in Jewelry line. Sent for 25c, 
in stamps, which we refund on first order. We dothis 
to bar out triflers, JOS. P, WATHIER & CO., Wholesale 
Jewelers, 178 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | Estab’d 1 
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Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
| GET PREMIUM 2 
For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.¥ | 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN L 
es 











Put on in 4 the usual tiene. | 


















& BG pCHING 
Sid eSBack 


Columbia ber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
Aching Sides and Back 


pay ~ ‘ain a. itt ae: and Weaken- 
‘ains, reli by the 


Kidn and 







GOLD sonata Tne 1878, 
eved in one nute by t 


Brak! ic 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
The first and ouly Sass Sastengepecns patp-keing, atvength- 
suing plaster. 5 for $1. At druggists, or of 





than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as wellas for persons in health, 






Oil has been removed. It has more 
OTTER DRUG AND » CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, ER & COL, Dorchester, Mass, 


w Graceful 
TRY’SIZE B WITH PATENT SLDiNe HANDLE. ee 
ust BIXBYS ROYAL POLISH” Fon amis Sis. Form, 





AVOID THE HEAT OF SUMMER Health and 
Comfort 


PERFECTLY (OMBINEDIN 
Madame - Foy’s 


SKIRT SUPPORTING 


CORSET. 
National _ Vapor Stove & Manufacturing Co,, The most popular in the 


Successors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., market. Sold by leading 
1116 to 1124 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. dealers. Price by mail 
$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Oo 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Adapted for the delivery of milk 
| in all cities and towns. 


by using a Vapor Stove. 
Costs less than 4 cent an 
hour. Washing, ironing 
and baking done better 
and more rapidly than on 
any cook stove. Just as 
efficient as the largest 
range. Send for cata- 
logue and terms. 














PATENTED eD APRIL 17, 1888. 
Give my address to your milk 
dealer and induce him to deliver 
milk in the WHITEMAN MILK 

AR, for the following reasons: 
va ‘will be sure of full measure 
and more cream; the milk is not 
exposed to dirt, rain or foul 
smells, and is healthier for chil- 
dren and families. None genuine 
unless stamped on bottom of jar, 


WHITEMAN, Maker, 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST reson MADE. 
~ TRIUMPH Moppina 
Self-Wringing Mop. Bn 








No more chap hands 72 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
or lame back. Saves Notice.—Milk dealers are in- 











time and labor. Hands 
do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also soda, 
tash, lye, &c. ‘Cloths knit 
a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorb water 
like a sponge. A_ wonderful 
| labor-saving invention. Over 
600. old. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
| at important centres. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Factory loca- 
tedin N. H. Supply Depots 
at important centres. —_ 
filled from nearest pope. 
Liberal terms. Illustrat irculars free. ELLIOTT 
&L MANUF’G CO., General Suppl zomes, 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, Oh | 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

(@™ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


vited to send for catalogues and 
prices, which will be mailed on 
application. Sample Jars, 25 cts. 


= _ WIRE FENCE 





lil 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 

full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 




















MN! LISS Ory, 
BICYCLES te 2) ‘NE : EVE BSD 
PRICYCLES - -TANDEMS: SATETICS: 


Sh ones 


o.. Finish 
WAT ODES NOT PEEL CRACK, 











EXTRA CHOICE 


seeds: New Giant Show 
the world. 


ant Mammoth 
thus, Eastern 


crimson and gol 





for 25c. 5 collections, $1. 
ders, Add., Samuel Witton, 





One Dollar’s Worth for Twenty-five Cents. 
FOR Phe. in postage-stamps or money we will send by 
mail one = each of the following valuable 


Platycodon, a s — id novelty from 
cspan, large handesme powers, all colors of the rainbow. 


neon, large, rare, beautiful. New f— 
Mikado Poppy: from the 

pomea Grandiflora true Moon- 
flower. Cleome Integrifelia Ghee an Honey Plant), 
grandest discovery of the modern age. 6 feet high, con- 
tinuous mass of bloom a tabling beautiful roses, All 





FLOWER SEEDS. 


Pansies, largest, finest in 


‘nas, 12 fine colors. Dian- 


ardens of Persia, striped 


BEAUTY <r POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No OboR WHEN HEATED. 





148- p. Catalogue with all or- 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co.,Pa. 





SEDEWICK BROS. Richmond, ind. 
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